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Anyone who adds to our equipment 
of definite material with which to 
teach education is a benefactor indeed. 
Like all of the social studies, education 
suffers from lack of a sufficient body 
of concrete data upon which students 
can work. By comparison the subjects 
of mathematics and the languages are 
in a seventh heaven of objectiveness. 

Experiments, surveys, and quantita- 
tive studies have, it is true, set us 
forward a long way, especially in 
the fields of educational psychology, 
administration, and testing. Method, 
however, languishes. It is still largely 
in the analytic and descriptive stage. 
We are attaining a philosophy of 
method most promising for the near 
future. A science of method we have 
almost not at all. 

And this applies even more to super- 
vision of teaching than to teaching 
itself. Data have not been collected 
to show adequately even what the 
common practices are, much _ less 
whether they are sound or not. 

Every instructor of a class in anormal 
school or college of education, and 
every speaker or writer on the subject 


as well, must feel how much he is 
limited by the lack of the concrete 
instance, the local habitation and a 
name, for his theories and principles. 
Especially does the teacher search for 
the data upon which his students may 
work and through which they may arrive 
at their own conclusions and at that 
trained judgment and skill in handling 
educational ideas which can come only 
by long-continued practice. Ina word, 
he would like to supply selected expe- 
rience, intensified and _ scientifically 
tested and evaluated. 

The University of Cincinnati an- 
nounces that Professor Burris will de- 
vote the present academic year to the 
collection of material for the case 
system in the study of education. 
Taking the well-known case material 
which has long been in successful use 
in the Harvard Law School as a model 
from which to start, he hopes to make 
substantial progress in providing for 
schools of education similar documents. 
The specifications for the observation 
of teaching which he proposes and 
presumably will follow were published 
some time since in School and Society 
and duly noticed in the March, 1922, 
issue of this JOURNAL. 
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As one way of contributing to this 
movement we will present from time 
to time in our columns stenographic 
reports of actual schoolroom work, 
together with comments and _inter- 
pretation and references to like reports 
to be found elsewhere. Our readers 
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are invited to submit manuscripts to 
be used in this way. They should be 
accompanied with explanations as to 
the attending circumstances, particu- 
larly as to what preceded and the 
general movement of which the report 
is one episode. 


COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION! 


Mary A. S. MuGAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Fall River, Massachusetts 


It is universally conceded that the 
last five years have brought very 
radical changes in the schools, in their 
management, in salary schedules, in 
the curricula; perhaps most notable 
have been the increased demands on 
teachers and supervisors. In this era 
of educational reconstruction, what 
are the reactions of teachers when they 
realize that they are face to face with 
these new and challenging situations? 
There is an unprecedented demand for 
literature on the new theories and 
practices. There are calls for pro- 
fessional courses during the school year; 
attendance at summer schools is greater 
than ever before. Concomitant with 
this study there is much experimenta- 
tion, sometimes wise, sometimes other- 
wise, in classrooms. 

Among many teachers there is a 
feeling of unrest, of disquietude. They 
are not sure that in their innermost 
hearts they really believe in all this 
scientific research and measurement, 
in these new methods that lead to 


what has been called the dethroning 
of the teacher and the undue exploiting 
of the pupil. There is even among 
some teachers a soul-racking fear that 
they will fail to meet the new require- 
ments, and that they will be left by the 
wayside as the educational procession 
sweeps by toward the goal of more 
progressive accomplishment. 

Now unrest, disquietude, suspicion, 
fear are poor companions to take with 
one into a classroom. Inevitably the 
children suffer when teachers have this 
attitude. Obviously the children, too, 
will be victims when teachers, because 
of unwise haste and superficiality, strive 
to adopt every new idea, instead of 
trying for that judicious, careful selec- 
tion so necessary to real growth. 

With the existence of these complex 
problems comes the call for supervision 
of a most vital order. Before con- 
sidering what are the essential qualities 
of the supervision that the schools of 
this day require, let us take a brief 
look into a certain classroom where 


1A paper read before the National Conference on Educational Method in Boston, July 5, 1922. 
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the teacher has, for a considerable 
period, made purposeful activity the 
dynamic force in each day’s work. 
Time was when the teacher took upon 
her own shoulders the whole burden 
of preparation of the lesson, the out- 
lines, the necessary blackboard work, 
the listing of references, the assembling 
of library books and of the necessary 
material for illustration, while the pupil 
was a passive listener, memorizing 
what was assigned to him, almost as 
inactive a receiver as the bowl into 
which his morning ration of milk 
was poured. 

But in the class meetings of the best 
types of school today the child is an 
active agent in his own education, 
and the elementary school is proving 
that he possesses real powers and 
capacities which, under the old formal 
instruction, were atrophied for want 
of use. In this classroom where we 
are present for a few minutes in spirit, 
the pupils demonstrate that they are 
gradually acquiring skill in the proper 
organization of material, in alertness 
of mind, in the ability to take part in 
fair discussion, in facility and accuracy 
of speech. They are gaining, also, 
tolerance for the opinions of others, 
broad-mindedness, the habit of giving 
codperation and of participating in 
team work, the rudiments of the scien- 
tific attitude of mind toward subject 
matter and materials, and, above all, 
these pupils are getting the invaluable 
assets — self-reliance, self-direction, self- 
respect. 

The teacher who is the guiding force, 
who has brought about these desirable 
developments, is not dethroned. She 
has never been, has never desired to be 
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upon a throne. She is the friend, the 
guide, the comrade, the participant in 
the many class activities, in the many 
complexities of learning that seem to 
proceed in that classroom simulta- 
neously. She is a fine exponent of 
that kind of professional excellence 
found today in some classrooms in 
American schools. She has a whole- 
some, rich, inspiring personality. She 
is herself a successful practitioner of 
the fine art of living, so she has broad 
social vision and a keen sense of her 
social responsibilities. She has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of children in 
their various ages and stages of mental 
growth. She has reserves of culture 
and her professional training has 
given her what Doctor Kilpatrick calls 
the basis for psychological criticism. 
In other words she has learned to form 
her opinions of matters educational 
after subjecting each theory or pro- 
cedure to the strong searchlight of the 
logical laws of learning. Therefore 
her vision is not clouded by the mists 
of educational sophistry. She has san- 
ity, poise, judgment. Her spirit is 
contagious and her pupils get that 
inner desire, that self-driving energy 
which is the generative force of all 
real growth. 

“Are we setting up here an im- 
possible standard? Is this a counsel 
of perfection?’’ we hear some one ask. 
Fortunately it is true that there are 
teachers who measure up to this stand- 
ard. What the proportion of this group 
is to the large mass it is not necessary 
to discuss at this time. We believe 
that in every really progressive school 
system the percentage of such teachers 
is steadily gaining. 
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What part must supervision play 
in increasing this percentage? Un- 
questionably the supervisor must pursue 
the same methods with teachers that 
the latter use with pupils. Where 
the teachers follow the ideals of 
true leadership the pupils from the 
lowest to the highest grades make one 
significant discovery after another. 
They acquire ever-growing power of 
comparison, inference, judgment, not 
by the will and driving-force of the 
teacher, but by the exercise of that 
quality within themselves — call it en- 
thusiasm, interest, what you will. With 
all this industry there follows naturally 
the joy of achievement and real hap- 
piness in the day’s work. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that 
only that teacher will have this supe- 
rior teaching skill who has been trained 
sometime, somewhere, to a sane, broad 
vision of the aims and purposes of her 
daily activities. She must have learned 
to direct all her own powers with 
greater and greater sureness to the task 
before her; and, remember, her success 
may be measured by this test, whether 
she does or does not have a deep and 
abiding joy as well as a keen sense of 
responsibility as the days and months 
of the school year slip rapidly by. 

Superintendents and supervisors must 
see, then, that the teacher has oppor- 
tunities to develop herself in this way. 
They must create the proper atmos- 
phere for growth and in so far as lies 
in their power, they must remove 
every condition adverse to true devel- 
opment. The project method shows 
us that with the children there is noth- 
ing more educative than responsibility; 
so teachers must have participation 
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in the making of curricula, in the 
selection of textbooks, and in many 
other important kinds of school plan- 
ning. No progress can come from 
superimposing educational theories and 
methods upon a passive teaching corps. 
Growth does not come that way. 

Another point that should be em- 
phasized is that supervision discovers 
the excellent and superior work that 
would otherwise be unknown or known 
only within a small group. The alert 
supervisor may capitalize this higher 
accomplishment for the benefit of the 
whole system. This is for the super- 
visor one of the happiest phases of the 
work. Often through the supervisor's 
appreciation of her good points, a 
teacher discovers her own potentialities, 
and this self-realization lifts that teacher 
forevermore above mediocrity and into 
the class whose product has that qual- 
ity which Matthew Arnold has char- 
acterized as distinction. 

For all teachers of all degrees of 
variability in originality and native 
ability the supervisor must have the 
attitude of one who may open doors, 
showing new ways of attaining self- 
direction, balance, poise. Accompany- 
ing this type of supervision, and, 
indeed, as a natural result of it, there 
is a freeing of the spirit of the teachers. 
Is there anything that a supervisor can 
do that is more important than show- 
ing teachers how to get effective, worth- 
while activity, steadily pursued, with- 
out undue tension upon themselves 
and upon the pupils? With the freeing 
of the spirit there comes naturally the 
elimination of fears, suspicion, disquie- 
tude, and unintelligent criticism. With 
the discovery of her own capabilities, 
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the teacher gets that satisfaction that 
is the result of successful accomplish- 
ment. To quote Doctor Kilpatrick 
again, ‘‘Practice with satisfaction 
builds, but practice with annoyance 
tears down. Modern psychology has 
made no discovery more important in 
its practical bearings.”’ 

The American people many years 
ago chose to establish a democracy and 
each generation has elected to main- 
tain that form of government. Our 
institutions have endured because the 
conditions of American life have forced 
men to be able to make quick and correct 
decisions in ordinary everyday trans- 
actions as well as in emergencies. In 
the present era of readjustment after 
the recent great upheaval, there can be 
discerned many forces that make for the 
greater cohesion and solidarity of the 
American people, but it is only too true 
that there are disintegrating tendencies 
in the widely divergent kinds of civili- 
zation represented by our heterogeneous 
citizenry. It is most vitally important 
that in our schools pupils shall be taught 
to do clear thinking, to have the dis- 
cerning sense of separating the true 
from the false, to be resourceful, to be 
lifters, not leaners. Educators used 
to talk about the school being a prep- 
aration for life. We know now that 
school is a vital part of life itself. In 
the American school, therefore, pupils, 
teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors must live that democracy which 
is the very life-essence of the republic. 

But it must not be forgotten that 
there must be good leadership and 
good followership even in democracy. 
The American people, though possess- 
ing personal initiative in a marked 
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degree, have thus far avoided the ex- 
cessive individualistic self-expression 
that leads to the deplorable conditions 
now rampant in Russia and other parts 
of Europe. So while educators of un- 
questioned authority advocate more 
democracy in the administration of 
school systems, they warn us, at the 
same time, that there must be sane, 
controlling forces. Doctor Hosic puts 
this well when he speaks of the neces- 
sity of unifying concepts and procedure 
from central viewpoints. The class- 
room teacher must not let pupil direc- 
tion of the class meeting be carried to 
that point where there is disintegra- 
tion, loss of time, and waste of individ- 
ual or of class industry. In the same 
Way supervision must provide that 
unifying, directive, and occasionally 
restrictive force that is necessary in 
all human organizations. 

I like the expression “codperative 
supervision’ because it seems to connote 
the type which is most logical. Co- 
operative supervision calls for the atti- 
tude and the practices which are pres- 
ent only when the supervisor and the 
teachers are students working together 
to solve educational problems that are 
of vital interest to both. May I speak 
very briefly, by way of illustration, of 
attempts we have made in our system 
to get codperative activities? Two 
years ago a committee of teachers 
worked upon some courses of study with 
the purpose of finding the way to pre- 
sent subject matter through more in- 
telligent pupil activity. It was very 
gratifying at our meetings to note the 
unselfish devotion that was shown by 
the teachers and principals who formed 
the committee. They prepared out- 
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lines, studied the courses of other cities, 
analyzed the newer textbooks to get 
their trend, and came to meetings pre- 
pared to discuss intelligently the con- 
structive program we were attempting 
to build. The tentative course has 
been placed in our schools and is being 
tried out in the classrooms by the 
teachers, who are making honest efforts 
to follow the suggestions for worth- 
while pupil initiative and industry. 
Throughout the last school year we 
tried a codperative scheme in English, 
suggested by Doctor Hosic’s account of 
his experiment in Chicago, published in 
this JOURNAL. Meetings of principals 
were held to discuss the methods of pro- 
cedure in getting as good oral composi- 
tion as might reasonably be expected in 
all grades, including the lowest primary 
groups. We chose personal experience 
as the subject for several weeks. The 
principals in turn held meetings with 
their teachers. It was most interesting 
and gratifying to notice that though 
there was adherence to the general 
principles of method upon which we 
had decided, each school had some 
original way of approach that brought 
many noteworthy contributions from 
the children. Written reproductions 
of the narration of these experiences, 
as nearly as possible verbatim, were 
collected, to be used as material to be 
graded for the purpose of further help 
to teachers and pupils. In the same 
way, during another month in all grades 
an experiment was tried in correlating 
geography and history with English. 
In all grades short themes were at- 
tempted in which the pupils tried to 
visualize some present-day scene or 
some historical happening, making their 
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supposed participation as vivid as possi- 
ble; then they told their imaginary ex- 
perience for the enjoyment of their 
classmates. This brought forth very in- 
teresting short oral and written themes. 
Another far-reaching piece of team 
work was done in connection with the 
campaign for better health, in which 
our schools codperated with the Wom- 
an’s Club and many other city organ- 
izations in a drive for health education 
that would bring results. Every grade 
from kindergarten to high school cor- 
related the English and the art in- 
struction with the lessons for better 
health. Meetings of principals were 
followed by meetings of teachers in the 
various buildings, and again those of 
us in school circles, as well as our friends 
and helpers in the community, were 
impressed with the enthusiasm, the 
originality, and the artistry displayed 
in the booklets, the posters, the drama- 
tizations and other features that de- 
veloped as the campaign proceeded. 
Best of all we had conclusive testimony 
from physicians and parents that the 
health instruction had really functioned 
in many homes where it was needed. 
Perhaps the most significant happen- 
ing was the organization of courses for 
professional improvement by the com- 
mittees from the elementary and high 
school teachers’ organizations working 
as a unit. In perfect accord with the 
administrative department, this joint 
committee arranged the program of 
courses to be given by prominent 
educators, obtained pledges of attend- 
ance from teachers, took full charge 
of financing the project, and succeeded 
in getting the voluntary enrollment of 
more than seventy-five per cent of the 
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teachers in at least one course; several 
took two. Itwasa noteworthy example 
of teacher initiative and of codperation 
throughout the school system. 

One cannot leave the discussion of 
problems of supervision without calling 
attention to the desirability of the 
supervisor actively demonstrating his 
or her familiarity with the road to be 
traveled. Years of classroom experi- 
ence are an invaluable asset. In Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s recent book, The 
New Methods in Arithmetic, there is 
a most illuminating chapter called 
“Teaching as Guidance,” which is full of 
suggestion for supervisors. “We have 
learned,” Professor Thorndike, 
“to think of teaching as providing 
the most instructive experiences and 
the most instructive activities, so or- 
ganized and arranged as to produce 
maximum knowledge of arithmetic as 
a science and skill in arithmetic as 
an art. The teacher may be likened to 
a guide who prevents his party from 
taking wrong paths, helps them out of 
pitfalls and crevasses, and provides 
them with proper ropes, staffs, and 
axes. So the teacher’s work includes 
measures to avoid misunderstandings 
and false steps, the diagnosis and cure 
of difficulties, and the selection or in- 
vention of just the best means for 
learning each topic.’’ One may well 
substitute the word ‘‘supervisor”’ for 
“teacher’”’ in this passage. If the 
supervisor is a guide who must lead 
his party of teachers on the right path, 
having expert knowledge of the pitfalls 
and crevasses, extricating them from 
this or that difficulty, and choosing or, 
better, helping them to choose or to 
make new paths, then the supervisor 


says 
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or guide must know the trail. He 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
rough as well as the smooth places and 
must be prepared with suggestion and 
stimulating help along the way. The 
supervisor should be able to demon- 
strate for one teacher or for large 
groups of teachers, by actual work with 
a class of children, how to get results 
from the application of the best types 
of modern classroom teaching. But 
these lessons should be given not with 
any air of superiority, but in all sincer- 
ity, in the attitude of a fellow-student 
who enjoys working with boys and 
girls and trying out with them some 
worth-while experiments in group activ- 
ities. Demonstration lessons are a most 
valuable part of a year’s program. 

Intelligent supervision justifies itself 
because it results in an increasing num- 
ber of progressive, resourceful teachers, 
happy in their work, always eager for 
better accomplishment. The supervi- 
sor, in turn, feeling the stimulus in the 
responses of the teachers, studies to 
find more ways and better ways of help- 
ing them to a keener realization of their 
own powers, to a broader vision, to a 
more effective daily practice. It seems 
reasonable to believe that the most vital 
outcome of supervision may well be the 
service it renders in the development of 
that finer, higher type of the educative 
process which guides boys and girls ulti- 
mately toward the ability to analyze 
situations, to solve life problems, to 
appraise, justly, material gains, and to 
have an enduring appreciation of spir- 
itual values. The problems of super- 
vision, then, while intensely immediate 
and practical, are closely allied to all 
that is far-reaching and ideal. 








THE LAWRENCE PLAN FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 


II. 


Changes in the Content of the Course of Study — Civics 


BLANCHE A. CHENEY 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


If children are to be educated in 
American citizenship, those subjects 
should be stressed which emphasize 
in the highest degree the principles of 
Americanism. In all school subjects 
American values must be emphasized, 
and in so far as is practicable, material 
must be accepted or rejected according 
to its worth in cultivating the qualities 
of American citizenship. In drafting 
a course of study it becomes necessary 
to think not in terms of school subjects 
and of knowledge to be gleaned from 
school textbooks, but in terms of the 
life experiences of the pupils. It is 
especially important that the work in 
civics and history be vitalized and 
Americanized because these subjects 
provide a direct and practical education 
in American democracy. What follows 
aims to point out how these ideas are 
applied in the teaching of (1) civics, 
(2) history. 


THE NEW INSTRUCTION IN CIVICS 


Although closely allied, civics and 
history should have separate time allot- 
ments, else one subject or the other 
will be neglected. In the past, civics 
teaching was limited to the upper grades 
of the elementary school, where it was 
merely incidental and subordinate to 
the teaching of history. In the high 
school there was usually a course which 
pointed toward future citizenship and 
which emphasized the forms of govern- 


ment. The net result of this teaching 
was usually a type of citizenship 
conscious only of its rights and inter- 
ested in the machinery of government 
only. 

The course of study in civics in the 
Oliver School is of wider scope and is 
based on the following principles: 


1. Education in citizenship should be continu- 
ous and cumulative throughout the child’s entire 
school life. 

2. The study of civics should lead the child to 
understand that his best preparation for adult 
citizenship lies in exercising aright his present 
citizenship, limited though it be. Realizing 
this, he becomes eager to find out what his com- 
munity does for him and how he can become a 
helpful member of it. He becomes conscious 
of our common needs. He sees how citizens 
codperate by means of the government to satisfy 
these needs. Heknows that every right he enjoys 
carries with it a corresponding duty. 

3. The study of civics should give pupils the 
answer to these questions: What is Americanism? 
What is democracy? Under the guidance of the 
Oliver School teachers, the pupils apply the 
elements of democratic living to their everyday 
life. In this way the children actually relate the 
abstract idea of democracy to the concrete sit- 
uation in which they are living. 

4. The resultant should be found not in infor- 
mation but in the gradual upbuilding of right 
civic habits, attitudes, and ideals. For, as the 
pupils continue to study community problems 
and to participate in school and community 
activities, there should be developed those quali- 
ties of good citizenship which our American de- 
mocracy most needs, 7.e. , a vital concern for the 
common welfare, the will to do, sound judgment, 
and a sense of fair play. 
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This type of civics education is a 
process of growth, a mode of life. It 
is character building. Accordingly, the 
test of the course lies in the translation 
of civic instruction into civic action. 
It should be noted that children of 
native parentage need this kind of edu- 
cation in citizenship quite as much as do 
the children of immigrant stocks. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXCERPTS FROM THE 
COURSE IN CIVICS 


This course consists of a group of 
projects for each. grade. While the 
course is flexible, allowing much free- 
dom for worth-while projects of the 
pupils’ own choosing, certain projects 
of outstanding community interest have 
been found by actual experience well 
suited to the needs and interests of 
particular grades. These projects may 
be considered the constants of the 
course. 

In the first six grades, problems of the 
child’s own community life provide 
useful material. Since these problems 
are based on the child’s own observation 
and experience, they arouse in him a 
keen interest which leads him to un- 
dertake their solution with enthusiasm. 
Together with other members of his 
group he plans how he can best work 
out his problem. This leads him to 
engage in many activities. 

Every civic project is a combination 
of problem study and activity. A few 
illustrations chosen from grades four 
to eight will serve to indicate this close 
interrelation. 


GRADE IV 


Problem: How does the policeman 
help us? How can we help him? 
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Activities: (1) Committee chosen to 
visit policeman, talk over his duties 
and ways in which boys and girls can 
help him. (2) Class president invites 
a policeman, preferably the one on the 
school beat, to come in and talk with 
the children. (3) Dramatizations of po- 
liceman—directing traffic, trying doors 
of stores, helping strangers, the aged 
and infirm, a lost child, etc. (4) Re- 
ports on ways members of class have 
helped the policeman. (5) Stories of 
heroic deeds told by pupils in language 
period. 

Habits and Attitudes Fostered: Obe- 
dience to law; respect for authority and 
property; ‘“‘gang”’ spirit utilized for 
coéperation with policeman. 


GRADE V 


Problem: How does the city of Law- 
rence secure pure food for the citizens? 
How can we children help? 

Activities: (1) A committee of pupils 
to talk with health officer to find out 
his duties in regard to the inspection 
of food; reports and discussions. (2) 
Committee to accompany inspector 
on a visit to market, grocery, or bakery. 
(3) Pupils buy, and influence mother 
to buy, only at clean markets, grocer- 
ies, and bakeries where food is screened. 
(4) Eat nourishing food; choose only 
fresh fruits and vegetables; avoid cheap 
bakery products and highly colored 
candies. (5) Keep milk bottles clean; 
keep milk cold and covered. (6) Help 
mother keep flies out of house; make 
fly traps; shut screen doors. 

Habits and Attitudes Fostered: Per- 
sonal cleanliness; responsibility in buy- 
ing and caring for food; codperation 
with inspector; regard for health laws. 
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GRADE VI 


Outline of Year's Work; Suggested 
Projects. 

NoteE.— Problems may relate to (1) the oppor- 
tunities which the child’s community offers for 
gaining a livelihood; (2) the more obvious services 
of state and nation, together with the reciprocal 
duties of obedience to law, service, etc.; (3) the 
_ interdependence of our lives; (4) the meaning of 
American citizenship. 

Suggested Problems: (1) Study the 
various occupations and industries of 
our city in order to find out (a) how 
they serve the community; (b) how to 
make a wise choice later on; (c) the value 
of the best possible education to self and 
to the community. (2) How does the 
state of Massachusetts help us? What 
can we do to help our state? (3) How 
does the United States government 
serve us? Howcan we help our nation? 
(4) How are the services of city, state, 
and nation paid for? Why should 
adult citizens pay their taxes promptly 
and cheerfully? How can young citi- 
zens lend money to the national govern- 
ment? (5) Why must we have laws? 
By whom are laws made? What kind 
of men should be elected to office? 
What is the duty of every voter? (6) 
Find out ways in which our lives differ 
from the lives of our great-grandparents. 
(7) How do the people of other lands 
help us? (8) Prove the truth of this 
statement: ‘‘Each for all and all for 
each.’’ (9) What opportunities have 
we Americans? How can we help new 
Americans to know and use these 
opportunities? (10) What does our 
flag stand for? (11) Why are we glad 
and proud to say, “‘I am an American 
citizen’’? 


Suggested Activities: (1) Study of 
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father’s occupation; report to class. 
(2) Samples of raw material to finished 
product for exhibition and class discus- 
sion. (3) Visits to shoe shops, factories, 
and mills by class or by committees. 
(4) Class or group reports with dis- 
cussion for other classes in the assembly. 
(5) Invitations to such men as best 
represent the various types of occu- 
pations to talk tothe class. (6) Letters 
requesting reports of information from 
public officials. (7) Lantern slides with 
original talks as assembly exercise for 
other classes. (8) Visits to public 
institutions of city; reports and dis- 
cussions of their use to the people; 
drawing map of city and _ locating 
public buildings. (9) Thrift activities; 
care of personal and public property; 
wise planning in saving and spending; 
buying thrift stamps; school bank. 
(10) Organizing and conducting a young 
citizens’ club; making school rules; 
sharing in management of school ac- 
tivities, e.g., conducting devotional 
exercises, fire drills. (11) Exchanging 
letters and portfolios of handwork, 
pictures, etc., with children in other 
parts of the United States and in other 
countries. (12) Social service: gifts 
of toys made in practical arts class; 
flowers or vegetables from school gar- 
den; letters, entertainment — play, 
concert, or organized games — for 
children in orphanages, for men and 
women in homes for aged, for soldiers 
in government hospitals, for immigrants, 
etc. (13) Codperative team play 
through organized games and sports 
with other grades and other schools. 
(14) Preparing holiday programs: sim- 
ple pantomime or play, flag drill and 
salute to flag; inviting parents and 
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friends to the observance. (15) Study- 
ing to understand, then memorizing 
selections of patriotic prose and poetry, 
e.g., ‘‘The American Creed,” by 
William Tyler Page. (16) Taking part 
in an ‘‘All Americans”’ pageant, with 
costumes, flags, songs, and dances of all 
the nationalities represented in the 
community around the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The following illustration is given 
to show how naturally a worth-while 
project of the pupils’ own choosing 
may arise in any classroom situation 
if the teacher is on the outlook for 
“leads.” 

Naturalization Project. While a 
sixth-grade class was holding a dis- 
cussion on the subject of public educa- 
tion, a pupil asked this question: 
“How are the school committeemen of 
Lawrence chosen?’’ Another pupil re- 
plied that the citizens elect these offi- 
cials. Further discussion developed the 
fact that many of their parents could 
not vote for these men because they 
were not citizens. The children were 
aroused, for this struck home. Spon- 
taneously, such questions as the fol- 
lowing were asked: ‘‘ Who is a citizen?” 
“May any man become a citizen?” 
“Am I a citizen even though my father 
is not?”” ‘“‘What does a man have to 
do to become a citizen?’’ As no one 
could answer these questions, the chil- 
dren decided to investigate and solve 
the problem. 

From all available sources the chil- 
dren eagerly sought the desired in- 
formation. They visited the natural- 
ization court and talked with the 
interested officers, who gave them much 
valuable material. They questioned 
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the principal of the school who formerly 
taught naturalization classes. They 
went to the library. They used books 
and pamphlets which the teacher had at 
hand. Finally, having gathered their 
data, they discussed these in several 
class periods until all those children 
were satisfied that they knew just who 
are citizens, who may become citizens, 
and just what steps one must take in 
order to become a naturalized citizen. 

A canvass of the class showed that 
twenty-four fathers and four brothers 
were not citizens. These children then 
determined to use all their influence to 
persuade these relatives to become 
American citizens. 

At this point the class was invited to 
present their project to the seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils in their league 
assembly. Accordingly, a committee 
of five was chosen by the class to do 
this work. The president of the league 
turned the meeting over to the chair- 
man of the committee, who presented 
the problem. He then introduced in 
turn the members of his committee, 
each of whom spoke on some phase of 
the question. The last speaker told 
‘‘What we are going to do about it.”’ 

During the spirited discussion which 
followed the committee report, many 
questions were asked from the floor by 
members of the league; but the young 
citizens of the sixth grade were equal 
to the occasion, for they were fully 
informed. The climax was reached 
when a tiny sixth-grade girl arose and 
announced with great satisfaction that 
she had given her brother no peace at 
home until he had taken out his Dec- 
laration of Intention. 

Returning to the chair, the president 
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of the league, after thanking the com- 
mittee, made a short, stirring appeal 
to the league in which he declared that 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils could 
never allow sixth-graders to outdo 
them in good citizenship. So, with 
great earnestness and in a most naive 
fashion, the league voted unanimously 
to leave nothing undone in their efforts 
to persuade their alien relatives to 
become good American citizens. 

That the children took this task 
upon themselves in all seriousness, no 
one present could doubt. From time 
to time reports of progress were made 
in the assemblies. Before school closed 
in June, that particular sixth grade 
reported that eleven fathers had already 
taken out their first papers. 

This story is told to point out two 
things: first, that instruction in citizen- 
ship is worth while only when it is 
translated into right civic action on the 
part of the children; second, that this 
project is a vital one to the children, for 
they realize that their people are neither 
sharing in all the benefits of citizenship 
nor are they bearing all their responsi- 
bilities. The children themselves set 
this problem. They gathered the ma- 
terial, brought it to class, discussed it, 
organized it, and found the solution, 
which they promptly applied in their 
determination to enter upon a campaign 
of naturalizing their fathers and broth- 
ers. The teacher simply gave them 
opportunity to digress from the regu- 
lar work, and guided them in their 
investigations and class discussions. 


GRADE VII 


Sketch of the Year's Work. 
In Grade VII the pupils gain a 
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larger conception of organized society 
through a more systematic and com- 
prehensive study of community and 
national problems such as public health; 
protection of life and property; public 
education; public recreation; civic 
beauty; care of defectives and depend- 
ents; transportation and communica- 
tion, etc. The pupils now observe how 
city, state, and national governments 
coéperate in solving these problems. 


Stenographic Report of a Typical 


Lesson. 
Teacher. Who wants to begin the lesson? 
Pupil. Our big problem in civics is ‘‘ How can 


we make Lawrence more beautiful?” 

We have selected this problem ourselves. 
The questions we have chosen under this big 
problem are: ‘‘What beautiful places has Law- 
rence?”’ ‘How can we improve our streets?”’ 
“Are they well paved?” ‘‘Arethey welllighted?”’ 
“Are they attractive?”’ ‘How can we improve 
our schools and our homes?” 


Teacher. Did you state why we took it this 
way? 
Pupil. We decided to take this problem in 


this way because we want to take a visitor’s view 
of Lawrence the first time by naming some of the 
beauty spots of Lawrence. 

Teacher. And what is our problem for today? 

Pupil. ‘How can we improve our streets?” 

Teacher. \What have you to say? 

Pupil. We can improve our streets, first, by 
picking up the papers and if you see anybody 
throwing any down, kindly go over to them and 
get them to pick it up. 

Pupil. We can improve our streets in another 
way: in the summer time we can squirt the hose 
over the sidewalk and on the street so the dust 
won't fly, and in the winter we can shovel the 
snow. 

Pupil. Another way we can improve our 
streets is to have many trees. 

Pupil. Whenever you havea banana or orange 
peel or papers, put them in your pocket or some- 
where, and when you get to a rubbish can put 
them in there. 
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Pupil. The streets would be improved if there 
were not so many wires and if the posts where 
the wires are would be painted. 


Pupil. Our streets also can be improved by 
not making so much noise, as the shouting of 
peddlers. 

Pupil. You say we can avoid the shouting 


of the peddler, but if your mother wants the 
peddler how is she going to know that he is com- 
ing by if he doesn’t shout? 

Pupil. 1 don’t know. 

Pupil. Then I don’t think the shouting of the 
peddlers being stopped would improve the streets. 

Pupil. That is what it said in the book. 

Pupil. You should have your own thoughts, 
not only those in the book. 

Pupil. You didn’t get that point clear. 
In the book the way I read it, the reason for all 
this noise was that the streets were not well 
paved. 

Teacher. Does anyone know anything about 
the paving of the streets of Lawrence? 

Pupil. The streets of Lawrence are excep- 
tionally well paved. There are different kinds of 


pavements. Haverhill and Hampshire Streets 
have just been paved a few months ago. These 
are paved out of cement. 

Pupil. Arthur, I don’t agree with you. They 


are paved of granite blocks. 

Pupil. Well there is cement on top; that is 
what made me think it was cement. 

Pupil. 1 was speaking to one of the men in the 
City Engineer’s office and he told me Lawrence 
has some of the best paved streets in the world 
for its size. 


Pupil. 1 think you made a mistake. I went 
on Valley Street and it was all mud. It wasn’t 
paved. 

Pupil. Well, the nearest part to Broadway 


is what I was thinking of. That is paved. 

Pupil. Part of Lawrence Street is paved in 
wood blocks. That is another kind of pavement. 

Teacher. Do you know the reason for that 
kind of pavement? 

Pupil. It is near the high school so the noise 
won't bother the pupils in the high school. 

Pupil. One of the important streets that is 
paved is Broadway. 

Pupil. 1 asked my father what kind of pave- 
ment they had on Haverhill Street, and he said 
it was tar and they put something on the top. 
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He said he was going to ask Mr. Finnegan secretly, 
because they don’t want people to know what 
it is. 

Pupil. Why don’t they want anyone to know 
how Haverhill Street is paved? 

Pupil. 1 don’t exactly know, but I think 
they want to keep it so they can have some more 
roads paved like that and get ahead of the other 
cities. 

Pupil. Thomas, it isa new process and I don’t 
think any other city has paved streets like this. 

Pupil. You said all the streets of Lawrence 
were well paved. But they are not all paved. 
Franklin Street isn’t paved. 

Pupil. 1 said that Lawrence streets were 
exceptionally well paved. It ranked Lawrence 
almost the highest in the world for its paved 
streets. 

Pupil. Why don’t Mr. Finnegan send some 
men to pave Franklin Street? 

Pupil. Because there might be some other 
streets that need it more. 

Pupil. They pave the streets that have the 
most commerce and business on them. 

Pupil. Haverhill Street isn’t much of a busi- 
ness street. It is where most of the rich people 
of this city live. 

Teacher. Who can give a better reason? 

Pupil. Haverhill Street is on the direct route 
to Lowell. 

Pupil. 1s Haverhill Street paved with granite 
blocks like the rest of Lawrence Street? 

Pupil. No, the whole of Haverhill Street is 
paved with different pavement. 

Teacher. Have we solved our problem? Is 
there anything further to add? 

Pupil. You told us to find five streets that 
were well paved. 

Pupil. .Five streets that are well paved in 
Lawrence are Essex, Newbury, Haverhill, Law- 
rence, and Broadway. 

Pupil. \Wecan improve our streets if they are 
well lighted. 

Pupil. Some of our streets are not well lighted. 

Teacher. Now sum up our talk for us and 
answer this problem: ‘Is it worth while to have 
the streets well paved?”’ 

Pupil. In my opinion well-paved streets are 
very necessary; well-paved, well-lighted, and 
clean streets are all very necessary for beauty and 


for health. 
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Pupil. Well-paved streets help the business 
of the city. 

Pupil. It would be spoken of as one of the best 


cities around the world. 

Pupil. Less noise would be heard if we had 
more well-paved streets. 

Pupil. It saves money for the city. 

Pupil. It gives us pleasure to look at them. 

Teacher. What will our problem be for to- 
morrow? 

Pupil. Our problem will be, ‘How can we 
make our schools more attractive?” 

Pupil. I have got from today’s lesson that 
Lawrence has many beautiful streets that visitors 
would like to see. I got from ‘“‘ How we can im- 
prove our streets” that at least we can improve 
them by cleaning them. 


GRADE VIII 


In this grade the aim is to develop 
in an elementary way an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the present 
social, industrial, and political prob- 
lems of our American democracy. As 
pointed out elsewhere, history and 
civics merge into one course in this 
grade. The following problems have 
been investigated: 

1. The high cost of living. Causes 
were traced and remedies suggested. 

2. The need of personal and national 
thrift. In connection with the first 
problem and in response to the call of 
the Federal government, the pupils 
took up the project of the study and 
the practice of thrift with zest. Proof 
that it carried over into their lives is 
given elsewhere in the treasurer’s report 
to the League of money saved. 

3. Problems of labor and industry. 
The present industrial unrest was stud- 
ied from the standpoint of the rights 
and duties of both capital and labor. 
Conclusions were drawn that capital 
should enter into more human relations 
with labor, that labor should increase 
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its production and its efficiency, and 
that both capital and labor should 
strive for a better understanding and 
an attitude of good will toward each 
other and good faith toward the public. 
4. Bolshevism. The menace of Bol- 
shevism in Lawrence, the United States, 
and Europe was studied. Its destruc- 
tive principles were contrasted with the 
constructive principles of American 
democracy. The following excerpt 
from a language story which came un- 
solicited by the teacher is significant. 


FIGHTING BOLSHEVISM 


A man that worked with father came up to the 
house and told father that he should become a 
Bolshevik. He said that if he would become a 
Bolshevik he would not have to work and would 
get anything he wanted, free. I let him talk for 
a while and then I could stand it no longer. 
When father heard what I had said he told the 
man not to come in that house, and then compli- 
mented me. I am studying about Bolshevism 
in school and it is teaching me a great lesson. — 
JOHN FEROCE. 


5. Problem of immigration and A meri- 
canization. Through this study the 
pupils realize that America is the land 
of opportunity for men of all races and 
appreciate not only the advantages 
but also the obligations of American 
citizenship. This message they carry 
into their homes, where they work with 
great earnestness to persuade their 
parents and friends to learn English. 

6. Other problems. Studies have 
been made of the prohibition amend- 
ment, the movement for suffrage, the 
Senate’s struggle with the Peace Treaty, 
etc. 

It is not claimed that these boys and 
girls can find the answers to problems 
which the best minds in America have 
not yet been able to solve, but it is 
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true that, through their study of civics 
and history, they have become keenly 
alive to the dangers threatening our 
democracy. They realize that in a 
few years they will be called upon to 
help solve these problems or others 
like them. They have come to under- 
stand, through the constant applica- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
American democracy to the solution 
of present problems, that all future 
problems of American democracy and 
of world democracy alike will eventually 
be solved in the same way. 

The following is an eighth-grade 
problem and conclusions worked out 
recently by the pupils: 


Problem: What are some of the present dangers 
of American democracy? What are we going 
to do about it? 

Danger: Greed for 
graft, profiteering. 

Remedy: (1) Establish truck markets. (2) 
Practice thrift. (3) Government prices on 
necessities. (4) Home gardens. 

Danger: Lack of faith in God. 

Remedy: Love your neighbor. Do unto others 
as you would have them do to you. Live up to 
your religion. 

Danger: Labor troubles. 
Bolshevism, I. W. W. 

Remedy: (1) A good day’s work for a good 
day’s pay. (2) Imprison undesirable citizens. 
(3) Settle labor troubles by arbitration, the 
arbitration board to consist of an equal number 
of delegates from: (a) capital, (b) labor, (c) the 
public, (d) the government. 

Danger: Illiteracy. Vast number of immi- 
grants who are ignorant of our laws and customs. 

Remedy: Provide for education as part of 
day’s work in factories. Teach English and 
Civics. 

Danger: Lack of loyalty by citizens not per- 
forming their duties honestly. 

Remedy: Vote for the best man for the job. 
Do not let your vote be influenced. Publish 
and distribute ‘‘ Rights and Duties of Citizens.” 


money. Extravagance, 


Lack of production, 
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RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 
(1) Religious freedom. 
(2) Right to vote. 
(3) Right of trial by jury. 
(4) Protection of life and property. 


DuvutTIEs OF CITIZENS 


(1) He must not interfere with other people’s 
religion. 

(2) He must vote wisely and honestly. 

(3) He must be willing to serve as juror if 
called upon. 

(4) He must respect other people’s property. 

(5) He must pay his taxes promptly. 

(6) He must take care of his health. 

(7) He must obey the laws. 

(8) He must report law breakers. 

(9) He must submit to the rules of the majority. 


Teach the children of America how to be 
“Good Citizens. ”’ 

Why? 

Because the children of today are voters of 
tomorrow. 

Because the children can explain to their 
parents. 

Because ‘‘We, the Children of America, are 
the Hope of the World.” 


TRANSLATING CIVIC INSTRUCTION 
CIVIC ACTION 


The following list includes various 
activities in Grades IV to VIII during 
1919 and 1920: 

1. Activities pertaining to personal 
health, health in the home and in the com- 
munity. (a) Daily inspection by pu- 
pil housekeepers of hair, hands, teeth, 
nails, clothing. (b) Cleanliness graphs 
posted in rooms; reports given in 
assemblies. (c) Buying toothbrushes, 
nail files, fine combs, shoe polish; tooth- 
brush brigades (one room reported 100 
per cent on toothbrush drive). (d) 
Bath charts to encourage more frequent 
bathing. (e) Taking shower baths in 
basement made a privilege rather than 
a punishment. (f) Letters to Board 


INTO 
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of Health for health rules— care of 
milk, care of babies, sanitation, etc. 
(g) Language compositions and poems 
on health; blackboard slogans. (h) 
Writing and acting simple health plays 
in assemblies. (i) Planning and mak- 
ing of health posters and booklets by 
groups of children for health campaign. 
Many pupils in purchasing Christmas 
gifts chose those things that would 
assist in cleanliness: toothbrushes, paste, 
combs, manicure sets. (j) Debate: Do 
boys do more than girls in promoting 
cleanliness? 

2. Cleanliness and orderliness in the 
school: (a) Inspection of desks, corri- 
dors, basements by pupil housekeepers. 
(b) Dusting rooms; decorating rooms. 
(c) Arrangement of window shades; 
ventilation and temperature of rooms. 

3. Cleanliness and orderliness in the 
community. (a) Making of ‘‘Good 
Citizen’’ sticks for use in clean-up 
campaign. (b) Campaign for clean 
homes, yards, alleys, and streets. (d) 
“Keep off the grass’ signs made by 
community committee as warning to 
passers-by. 

4. Activities reported by children as 
having been carried on at home. (a) 
Ventilation of bedrooms; sleeping with 
open windows. (b) Cleaning of cellars, 
closets, garbage cans, ice chests, pan- 
tries, sinks, sidewalks, etc. (c) Setting 
traps for rats and mice. (d) Teaching 
younger brothers and sisters to keep 
clean and play fair. (e) Printed cards 
over kitchen sink — health and clean- 
liness reminders. (f) Individual plac- 
ards made and hung up at home, e. g., 
“Clean your teeth.’’ (g) Frequent 
baths, drinking water freely, chewing 
food carefully, change of clothing, wash- 
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ing, ironing, mending, and pressing 
clothes. (h) Bought seeds, planned 
and cared for home gardens. The 
children helped so much at home that 
parents asked the reason and expressed 
the wish that more teachers would 
encourage children to work in the home. 

5. First-hand investigations of com- 
munity activities. (a) Committees in- 
vestigated and reported on problems 
connected with the following: fire sta- 
tion; police station; Hood’s milk depot; 
ventilation in Oliver School and in two 
theatres; Board of Health office; cold 
storage plant; locks and canals; news- 
papers; book bindery; milk dairy; gro- 
cery store; vegetable market; bakery; 
paper mill; foundry; shoe factory; 
Goodyear Shufix; post office—talk with 
postman about interesting experiences 
connected with his work, etc; woolen 
and cotton mills; city hall; court house; 
assessors’ office. (b) Material written 
for and brought in — documents, re- 
ports, pamphlets, clippings, magazines, 
pictures, etc. 

6. Use of home by school. (a) Books 
and post cards contributed by children 
who had relatives at Vera Cruz for use 
in study of Mexico. (b) Children 
obtained information from fathers who 
are policemen regarding the duties of 
policemen; information from father who 
is a shoemaker used by child in a talk 
on shoemaking in classroom and in 
assembly. (c) Information from the 
home concerning the raising of wheat. 
The making of bread and the kind of 
stoves used in Poland. (d) Many 
articles of clothing brought from nearly 
every European country contributed 
by the children’s homes for exhibition 
in school. (e) In one room of Russian 
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children practically the entire study 
of Russia was based on information 
brought from the home; the same is 
true of the study of Italy in another 
room. 

7. Service rendered. (a) Purchased 
pencil sharpeners for schoolrooms. (b) 
Bought thrift and W.S.S. stamps. (c) 
Contributed to ‘‘A Gift for France.” 
(d) Plants and flowers bought for room 
decoration. (e) A boy took charge 
of new pupil, initiating him into room 
ways. (f) Almost every pupil reported 
having done something to prevent 
cruelty to animals. (g) In one room 
were made six bird houses, two book- 
racks, ten necktie racks, twelve fly 
swatters. (h) Sold Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals. (i) Older children (playing 
policeman) aid little children in cross- 
ing street in safety. (j) Safety signs 
printed by seventh-grade pupils for pri- 
mary grades. (k) Planting memorial 
trees and decorating graves of soldiers 
and sailors at Memorial time. (1) Note 
of consolation to sick friends. (m) 
Flowers, fruit, ice cream, vegetables 
for sick and poor people. (n) Christ- 
mas box, doll house and toys for or- 
phans; dolls, scrapbooks, quilts for 
children in hospital. (0) Teaching 
English to parents at home evenings. 
(p) Persuaded pupil who was about to 
go to work to remain in school. 

8. Activities showing group codpera- 
tion. (a) Committees search for in- 
formation to use in solving problems at 
the public library, where a special table 
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is set aside for them. (b) Dramatiza- 
tion of safety-first rules, courtesy rules, 
doctor’s visit, reading and history les- 
sons. (c) All grades united in a pageant 
of nations called the ‘‘ Victory Festival.” 
(a) Many plays planned, coached, cos- 
tumed, and acted by different groups 
in many different rooms and in assem- 
blies. These plays were based on the 
work in literature, history, civics, geog- 
raphy, etc. (e) Russian dance taught 
to eight pupils by another pupil for as- 
sembly. 

9. School activities of a social nature. 
(a) Smile Club, a campaign for clean 
teeth. (b) Bands of Mercy formed. 
(c) One room had the so-called morning 
“‘Circle,’’ at which time the children 
were free to talk about whatever 
interested them the most. At the 
time of the strike the teacher gained 
many interesting sidelights and had op- 
portunity to correct some wrong ideas. 
(d) Several rooms had baseball teams, 
while the Oliver League for Patriotic 
Service had the major team. (e) Birth- 
day parties. (f) Collection and sale 
of old newspapers — money spent on 
beautifying the room. (g) League for 
Patriotic Service. (h) School orchestra 
played at entertainments. (i) Democ- 
racy Club for debates. (j) Thrift 
Club — each member has a bank ac- 
count. (k) Newspaper. 

10. School and community activities. 
(a) Participation in campaigns for 
thrift, better speech, cleanliness, health 
and safety. 








THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE PROJECT METHOD! 


JAMEs F. Hosic 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


As we have seen, the project idea is 
many-sided. It calls to our attention 
the fact that much of life is lived in the 
conscious pursuit of ends. Indeed, the 
glory of the human being lies largely in 
this, that he can control his experience 
with an intelligence denied to the ani- 
mals which are capable only of instinc- 
tive and habitual responses. Few of 
the other animals enter his realm, even 
in a limited degree. Man alone has 
foresight and pursues the far goal. He 
practically alone conceives and executes 
“projects.” 

By that modification of his experi- 
ence which attends his various enter- 
prises he Jearns. And he knows that he 
is learning and how. He can profit by 
his experience to learn more economi- 
cally next time. In short, he can ac- 
quire conscious methods of learning. 
Dependent, like other animals, in large 
measure upon trial and success, he can 
nevertheless make inferences which will 
serve him in the future and greatly fa- 
cilitate his learning, his adjustments. 
Of course the use of his intelligence is 
not, strictly speaking, confined to learn- 
ing through enterprises, but the point 
is that it is most freely exercised in con- 
nection with them. Now the project 
idea seizes upon this fact and seeks to 
capitalize it, to increase the economy 
and efficiency of school work by the 
application of it. In a word the Proj- 
ect Method is, from one point of view, 
a method of learning. The theory of 
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it constitutes, therefore, one of the 
larger chapters in the educational psy- 
chology of our time. 


ALSO A METHOD OF TEACHING 


Learning, however, takes place most 
economically under properly controlled 
conditions, hence the school and the 
teacher. The Project Method is also a 
method of teaching and as such chal- 
lenges the attention of all who seek the 
means of enabling the utmost possible 
of desirable growth for the children with 
the least waste of their time and energy. 

To call the Project Method a method 
of teaching is, however, to invite trou- 
ble. ‘‘Method”’ means, in our tradi- 
tions, a way—or better, ways — of 
conducting a recitation. For many 
years our pedagogical literature has 
tended to center in the theory of the 
recitation. We have had a formulation 
of the ‘“‘method of the recitation” and 
more recently “‘ types of the recitation,” 
the ‘‘socialized recitation,’’ and so on. 
To many, perhaps to most, the discus- 
sions connected with these topics have 
suggested merely a procedure or a series 
of procedures. At the worst they have 
been taken as outlines of plans or pat- 
terns to be carefully followed. ‘Do 
this and this and this, then dismiss the 
class till the next ‘lesson.’’’ There are 
those who contend that such following 
of rules and patterns is all that most 
teachers are capable of, hence, they say, 
‘“‘Give prescriptions.”’ 
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The Project Method is as yet free 
from a burden'of precedents. Some, 
as we have seen, would saddle it with 
them, the more objective and capable of 
imitation the better. But such coun- 
sels will not prevail. The project idea 
is too firmly grounded in the new views 
of the school and the newer psychology 
of learning to permit of its being thus 
debased. We shall develop principles, 
not merely practices. 


THE TEACHER’S PART 


How, then, shall we characterize the 
role of the teacher in the Project Method 
of teaching? It is, first of all, a many- 
sided one. Since purposes may vary 
without limit, and since individuals and 
groups, in carrying out their purposes, 
will present a wide range of needs for 
guidance, it is impossible to lay down 
a formula for conducting a recitation 
by the Project Method. The teacher’s 
business is to “‘ organize situations so as 
to call out desirable responses and make 
them satisfying.’”’ In doing this she 
will find herself playing numerous réles. 

This is the first general principle. 
In the Project Method the réle of the 
teacher is a varied one. She is leader, 
chairman, chief interlocutor, coach, um- 
pire, taskmaster, authority, judge, ad- 
viser, sympathetic listener, chief per- 
former, examiner, guide, or friend as 
occasion may require. Which will be 
appropriate can only partly be foreseen. 
The circumstances must determine, the 
state in which the pupils are, the stage 
which their enterprise has reached. 
Certainly a prearranged pattern by 
which to conduct the recitation will 
seldom be found to fit. 

This is no task for the mechanical 
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mind or the blind follower of routine. 
It calls for adaptability. The Project 
teacher must be versatile. She must 
play the game as the circumstances 
demand. She will anticipate but will 
not arbitrarily determine what the next 
move of the pupils will be. Above all 
she will expect each class, each pupil, 
and each lesson to be different. 


THE STAGES OF A PROJECT 


Logically we may distinguish certain 
stages or aspects of a project and we 
may describe in general terms what the 
teacher’s relation to each must be. 
These stages may be named categori- 
cally as follows: (1) a situation calling 
for adjustment; (2) the defining of a 
purpose to adjust it; (3) casting about 
for solutions and the formulation of 
plans; (4) carrying out the plans, with 
such modification from time to time as 
seems best in view of the end; (5) judg- 
ment of the degree of success or failure 
attending the enterprise; and (6) the 
accompanying feelings of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, with the resulting atti- 
tude as to the future. 

Life in reality is, of course, never so 
simple as this analysis would seem to 
indicate. Nor does one consciously 
pass through in chronological order 
these separate stages. Projects are 
often quickly executed and with little 
awareness on the part of the actor of 
the elements of his act. Nevertheless, 
as a norm around which to build our dis- 
cussion of the teacher’s réle, the analysis 
may serve a useful purpose. 

A study of school projects will make 
clear that situations conducive to worth- 
while projecting are sometimes hit upon 
by accident, sometimes planned by the 
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teacher, and sometimes waited for. In 
order that a course of study may be 
carried out they must, obviously, be 
mainly planned.! Contrary to a too 
common belief, it matters little whether 
the teacher prepares the situation and 
suggests the purpose or whether the 
pupils hit upon it unaided. The impor- 
tant consideration is that they should 
clearly grasp the purpose and enter 
wholeheartedly into it. The greater 
the practice of initiative in purposing 
of course the greater growth in this re- 
spect. Hence the teacher will welcome 
the spontaneous suggestions of the pu- 
pils and aid in evaluating them. But 
she will adopt neither a policy of watch- 
ful waiting nor one of supine accept- 
ance of whatever is offered. She will 
choose her leads. 


SITUATIONS TO SEIZE UPON 


Current happenings or conditions in 
school and out offer many opportuni- 
ties for projects which will further the 
avowed purposes of the school and cover 
portions of the subject matter to be 
taught. For subject matter is nothing 
but selected experience and the more 
closely connected it is with some phase 
of present life the better. Typical in- 
stances are those of a circus in town, the 
need of warm lunches, the distribution 
of milk in the school, a famine or a war, 
an assembly to be conducted, a recep- 
tion to be given, the visit of a noted 
man from abroad, publication of a new 
book, need of a card index, a room to be 
decorated, and a family in need. 

To the teacher alive to the generic 
nature and social value of the arith- 
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metic, geography, English, music, and 
drawing that she teaches, far more oc- 
casions for useful projects will occur 
than might be thought. So far as the 
solutions of life’s problems which these 
subjects embody are operative and vi- 
tal today, they will be found in constant 
use in the community, including the 
school community, and hence the 
teacher who takes something more than 
a formal view of them will find project 
opportunities galore. 

A mere opportunist policy will, how- 
ever, prove wasteful and insufficient. 
The school must perform a selective 
function. Teachers must plan. Hence 
in the long run the teacher’s rdle with 
regard to the project situation is to help 
the pupils see it. She will prepare their 
minds, not for something she is about 
to do, as the Rein-Herbart disciple would 
have it, but for something they are about 
to do. There is a world of difference, 
though at least one writer has obscured 
the issue by arguing at length for vica- 
rious or communicated projects as though 
they were the real thing. Hearing 
about the Roosevelt Dam is worth while 
but it does not take the place of learning 
by systematic efforts how. to find out 
about it for yourself. We learn to doa 
thing by doing that thing and not some- 
thing else. 

Accepting, then, the familiar doc- 
trine of apperception, the project 
teacher begins where the pupils are and 
brings to their attention facts or con- 
siderations likely to arouse in them am- 
bition to go where they ought to be. 
If it is to be learning about cotton, 
Charlie’s waist and Mary’s dress may 


1This discussion assumes throughout that the schools will have systematic courses of study and that they will be carried out. 
The form of the course most helpful to project teachers will later be considered. 
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serve to pique curiosity. If it is a port- 
folio, then the question, ‘‘ Where shall 
we keep our drawings?’ If percentage, 
‘‘How shall we compare what the boys 
do with what the girls?’”’ or ‘‘ How our 
attendance with that of the school?” 
Would the teacher lead the class into 
sympathetic understanding of Bryant’s 
experience as recorded in ‘‘To a Water- 
fowl,’’ she calls out, not the facts of Bry- 
ant’s life, but the testimonies of the 
pupils themselves as to the lonely mo- 
ments they have known. In spelling 
she does not merely assign a few words 
to be conned, she inquires how many 
it is proper to misspell, or how you learn 
a new word, or whether the pupils 
avoided all mistakes in their last compo- 
sition. That is, she brings the subject 
matter home to them, arouses expect- 
ancy, suggests possibilities, presents 
the grounds for intelligent, purposeful 
action, and very often suggests 
what that action should be. Some 
would call this merely a good assign- 
ment. A glorified assignment it truly 
is, but the use of the word is ill-advised, 
for it may merely lull to sleep once more 
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the thoughtless sinner who shouts mis- 
understood orders at the backs of re- 
treating youngsters as they answer the 
call of the bell. And anyway “‘assign- 
ment’”’ savors of an autocracy we wish 
to mitigate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


There are no books treating specifi- 
cally the topic of this article. Infer- 
ences may be drawn from Wilson and 
Wilson’s Motivation of School Work, 
Freeland’s Modern Elementary School 
Practice, Burton’s Supervision and the 
Improvement of Instruction, Earharts’s 
Types of Teaching, and similar works. 
Careful examination of published ac- 
counts of projects such as those in this 
JouRNAL beginning with September, 
1921, in Sample Projects, Second Series 
(to be had for 25 cents from the office 
of the editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL MeEtTHopD), or Sample Projects 
(published by Rutgers College at 25 
cents each, covering respectively the 
lower grades, the intermediate grades, 
and the junior high school) will discover 
what current practices are. 


PROJECT METHOD PROMOTES ORIGINAL IDEAS 


Epna M. BALTZELL 
Washington, D. C. 


Recently a history class in one of the 
Washington Public Schools was greatly 
interested in making a sand table rep- 
resenting Boonesboro, the settlement 
made by Daniel Boone and the early 
pioneers. Owing to the small size of the 


dolls used for the men, great consterna- 
tion was felt when the matter of trou- 
sers for Daniel Boone and his men was 
suggested. 

The boys of the class gave the orders 
to the girls, telling them just how the 
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trousers should look, and the girls were 
expected to produce the suits of cloth- 
ing according to the specified orders. 
However, the girls were greatly puzzled 
and chagrined by their task. It seemed 
impossible to make anything like trou- 
sers for such small legs as those of the 
five-cent dolls. What was to be done? 
Should they admit defeat to the boys 
and show that they were not first class 
needlewomen? No! No! That would 
never do! Why, the boys would scorn 
them forever! At last Teacher was 
taken into their confidence and prom- 
ised to help. 

When the class met for history at the 
next period Teacher said, ‘‘I wonder if 
any boy here has any idea of a good 
way to make a pair of trousers for Dan- 
iel Boone?’’ Silence followed and the 
fate of Daniel Boone seemed to depend 
on this vital question. Finally a hand 
was raised and a pair of sparkling blue 
eyes proclaimed that Joe had an idea. 

“Yes, Joe,’ said Teacher, ‘‘what 
would you do if you were told to make 
a pair of trousers to fit this doll?”’ 

“Why, Teacher,” said Joe, ‘‘I would 
get a small kid glove and use two of the 
fingers for the trousers and make the 
jacket out of the other part of the 
glove.” 

“That is a clever idea, Joe,’’ said 
Teacher, ‘‘and I am sure it can be 
done.” 

With Joe’s help the girls were able to 
make wonderful suits for the pioneers. 

The boys made the log cabins, the 
fort was placed near the river, trees 
grew along the stream and on the hills, 
toy animals were in the woods, Indians 
hid behind the bushes, and Daniel 
Boone and his men were on guard with 
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their wooden guns. Everything seemed 
to be just as it should be. 

Yes, peace reigned supreme in 5B 
Grade until one of the boys discovered 
that the men should have powder- 
horns. Powder-horns the men must 
have! The class in great hope turned 
to Joe for a suggestion, but Joe shook 
his head in shame. He had failed. 
Daniel had made the guns; certainly, 
then, Daniel could make powder-horns 
to go with the guns. But Daniel could 
not think of a way to make powder- 
horns either. Every attempt to make 
the horns was a failure, and so things 
drifted along for a few days. 

Nothing was said about the powder- 
horns for several lessons and then one 
morning a brown hand was stretched 
toward Teacher and a eager, breathless 
voice said, ‘‘Teacher, here are the 
powder-horns!”’ 

Teacher was thinking of the spelling 
lesson which she was ready to dictate, 
and did not get the full significance of 
the matter. ‘‘Powder-horns? What 
are they for, Clifton?’’ 

“OQ Teacher, don’t you remember 
they are for Boone? They are chicken 
toe nails, Teacher,” said the boy, beam- 
ing with pride upon his outrivaled 
classmates. 

And so they were, really honest-to- 
goodness chicken toe nails. Not having 
formally met with this part of the 
chicken, Teacher slowly grasped the 
idea and finally said, ‘‘ Didn’t you hurt 
the chicken, Clifton, in getting the toe 
nails?”’ 

‘‘No, Miss, it didn’t hurt the chick- 
en; you see, Teacher, the chicken was 
dead.” 

The chicken toe nails made excellent 
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powder-horns for the pioneers and 
Clifton became the hero of the class. 
Boonesboro has been completed and 
peace again reigns supreme in the his- 
tory class. Victory has come to many 
brave thinkers and a few heroes have 
been honored by the pupils of the class. 
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Independent thinking has become a 
habit in the class and many original 
ideas have been presented. On a small 
board in this classroom there is a head- 
line, ‘‘Clever Ideas,’ and under this 
headline there are many names, and the 
number is steadily increasing. 


AN ACTIVITY THAT LED TO FURTHER ACTIVITY’ 


RownaAa HANSEN 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Project teaching affords such oppor- 
tunities to the person experimenting in 
its practical administration that its ap- 
plication never quite overtakes its pos- 
sibilities. It affords opportunity for 
neither inaction nor tedium, hence its 
value. The following paragraphs out- 
line a device found satisfactory in a 
public school situation where conges- 
tion was the point at issue. 

Three teachers were assigned to two 
ordinary sized classrooms with more 
than one hundred children in the first 
and second grades. One room was des- 
ignated as the Recitation Room, the 
other, the Industrial or Work Room. 
Each room had equipment character- 
istic of its needs. 

The Recitation Room was provided 
with varied sized movable desks in 
horseshoe formation for writing, small 
chairs for group work, abundant biack- 
board space, reference material needed 
for academic classwork, and charts and 
contrivances for achievement record 
keeping. 

The Industrial Room was furnished 


with tables and chairs, low cupboards 
for keeping general supplies, and indi- 
vidual cupboards, made of orange 
crates, for the children. Every avail- 
able material inducive of purposeful 
handwork was within sight and reach of 
the smallest child. These materials 
were arranged in units of interest. 
Three double easels with brushes, fresco 
paints, and paper were placed in one 
corner of the room. Another corner 
comprised a library unit where pictures, 
posters, books, and stereoptican pic- 
tures could be enjoyed around a low 
table. Sewing and weaving materials 
composed a third unit. On tables and 
in cupboards were crayons, water col- 
ors, stick prints, scissors, paste, plain 
and colored papers, clay, printing 
presses, and arithmetic, spelling, pho- 
netic, and puzzle games. The amount 
of supplies commonly allotted to three 
classrooms was thus available to all. 

One wall, covered with beaver board, 
served as a display bulletin where the 
children, after group judgment, pinned 
‘““Today’s Best Work.” 


1 An experiment which grew out of the informal class procedure reported in the January, 1922, number of this magazine. 
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Children recording their individual activities for the next self-initiated activity period. 


Physical apparatus was provided or 
borrowed from the Kindergarten— 
trapeze, slide, balance beams, blocks, 
and balls. 

By careful planning, three of the four 
cloakrooms were converted into group 
rooms. One became a wood-working 
shop where tools, nails, house paint, and 
wood could be used on suitable benches. 
Another was devoted to housekeeping 
activities. The third room, papered 
with heavy tag-board, was a teacher- 
arranged exhibit of work taken from the 
daily bulletin. The sign on the door 


1 The teachers kept their records from these charts. 


gave this information, ‘“‘Here you will 
see our very, very best work.”’ 

The care, feeding, and housing of 
four guinea pigs and a tame squirrel, to- 
gether with transient visitors (chicks, 
kittens, a baby alligator, and moths), 
provided responsibilities that were envi- 
ably shared. 

The children were classified in five 
groups according to their capability as 
determined by standard tests given at 
the outset and tempered by teacher 
judgment. This grouping was flexible. 
The accelerated child rapidly worked 


Not only did they help the children to realize that their new plans were 


being observed, but they also made it pessible for the teachers to determine, at a glance, the prime interests of the group for the 


next period. 
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his way to Group A (the class of highest 
attainment), while the slow or inatten- 
tive child repeated his work with the 
following group, which was lower in 
ability. This arrangement served as a 
stimulating incentive, as promotions 
and demotions could be made daily. 
The smallness of the groups permitted 
greater individual attention. 

The program was so arranged that 
more than the time required was spent 
on each subject. The teachers worked 
in both rooms to maintain unity of pur- 
pose. The children, passing from one 
room to the other, had expression for 
the physical activity which is so essen- 
tial. Each child knew and kept his own 
program. The fact that when the door 
to the Recitation Room closed it re- 
mained closed developed in each child a 
sense of responsibility, for, if he was 
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tardy to his own class, he must report 
to the next one, a lower division. 

Where, previously, the teacher taught 
a part of her class in one corner of the 
room while the others were carrying on 
their various activities by themselves, 
now that all industrial work was closely 
supervised all of the time, the quantity 
and quality of the products were in- 
creased and the amount of waste was 
decreased. 

One of the greatest advantages, from 
the teacher’s point of view, was the 
maintenance of the ideal atmosphere 
for the two types of classroom work: 
i.e., the quiet of the recitation work 
and the equally essential freedom of ex- 
pression in the self-initiated activity. 

Physically, intellectually, and so- 
cially the experiment typified a normal, 
healthy, and happy community. 


A MUSICAL ADVENTURE IN PROJECT TEACHING 


Mrs. JAMES T. SLEEPER 
Bennington, Vermont 


Much is heard today about the Proj- 
ect Method in education, but as yet 
comparatively little has been said con- 
cerning the application of this method 
to music. The writer, with the aid 
of her little school friends, during the 
spring of 1921 carried on an experiment 
of this sort, which gave great satisfac- 
tion to her and to her pupils and their 
friends. 

Her work was that of special teacher 
of music and literature (story-telling) 
for the third and fourth grades in a 
Work-Study-Play school situated near 
one of the largest mills in an industrial 


city. Among the three hundred chil- 
dren who came to her daily in groups of 
thirty-five or forty, there were perhaps 
three whose names were what we would 
call ‘‘good old American names.” The 
others came from homes of many na- 
tionalities, and a large majority of them 
spoke and heard no English at home. 
‘“‘Not very promising material for proj- 
ect work,’’ many would say. But the 
teacher found these small tots full of 
enthusiasm and imagination. 

It often seems as if children were al- 
lowed to regard music notation as a se- 
ries of puzzles tobe worked out,so many 
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notes to be sung on the proper pitch, 
with proper time length. In this school 
an effort was made to present music as 
an expression of thought and feeling, 
making notation not an end in itself but 
a means of transcribing the child’s idea, 
that others might share it, and of ena- 
bling him to enjoy other people’s musi- 
cal ideas. 

The experiment began with writing 
original melodies for Mother Goose 
rhymes. The children loved the work 
and showed great melodic facility; and 
as soon as the melodies were created, 
they suggested writing them down so 
that ‘‘other children can sing our nice 
songs.” During that process they 
showed such desire to learn the whys 
and wherefores of notation, the oppor- 
tunity seemed too fine to miss; so, from 
this small beginning, the project of 
composing an operetta grew. 

It was decided to make a spring 
operetta — story, verses, music, stage 
setting, action, and all. The children 
were so enthusiastic over the idea, they 
could scarcely wait to start. It seemed 
best to begin the operetta by allowing 
each class to compose one song, and the 
first thing to do was to write the words 
for these songs. Although the children 
had heard and studied poems to some 
extent, they had very little idea of 
rhyme and meter. So the teacher read 
poems to them, the children picking out 
the rhyming words and counting the 
accents in the lines. In this way, they 
came to recognize pattern and form in 
verse. They discovered that some lines 
had more accented syllables than others 
but that these differently formed lines 
were put together in an orderly fashion. 
They became so interested that they 
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brought to class all kinds of spring 
poems, ranging from Shakespeare's 
‘“Where the Bee Sucks,’’ which was 
brought in by a most harum-scarum 
fourth-grade girl, to the simplest of 
nursery rhymes. They took great in- 
terest in pointing out rhymes which 
they considered particularly good. 

Next came the choice of subjects for 
the songs. Each class was asked to 
select its own subject, something con- 
cerning spring. Twenty titles were 
proposed by the class and written on 
the board, and the choice among them 
was made by vote of the class. By 
that time some child was usually ready 
with an idea for the first verse, and fre- 
quently was ready to give the first line. 
Sometimes several lines would be of- 
fered. In that case the question of 
choice was put to vote. The teacher 
sometimes drew attention to the reasons 
why some lines were better and some 
poorer than others, and soon the chil- 
dren themselves were making very good 
criticisms. Frequently they began by 
finding a rhyme for the final word of a 
preceding line, and then constructed a 
sentence to fit it. At other times they 
formed the words to express some par- 
ticularly good idea, as in ‘‘The Blue- 
bird’s Secret.’’ The first two lines, 

O brave little fellow 
So merry and gay, 

were given in the first place. The word 
‘““mellow”’ was then suggested to rhyme 
with ‘‘fellow.’”” One boy remembered 
that he had heard musical tones de- 
scribed as mellow. And the same boy 
(who up to that time had been a prob- 
lem in discipline) thought he would 
like to write in something about the 
secrets that the birds tell in the spring- 
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time. So the last two lines emerged, 


Your song is so mellow 

With secrets of May. 
It is interesting to note that the prob- 
lem of discipline, as far as that boy was 
concerned, disappeared at that moment 
and never returned. 

After the words were written, the 
class was ready for the interesting ex- 
perience of composing the music. The 
mood or feeling of the words, and the 
kind of music that would best suit them, 
were discussed. In some cases one 
child would think out the tune for a 
whole verse and sing it. In other cases 
the melody would come phrase by 
phrase; and at times, to the teacher’s 
amazement, a child would start hum- 
ming, and most of the children in the 
class would pick up the tune and finish 
the phrase together. In later work, 
one child was encouraged to think out a 
whole tune for a short verse. If possi- 
ble, several tunes for the same words 
would be given by different children. 
In every case the members of the class 
chose the one they thought best, and 
gave the reasons for their choice. This 
furnished an opportunity for the teacher 
to call attention to good or bad points, 
but the final choice was always the chil- 
dren’s. And their choice was usually for 
the better melody. There were many 
evidences of the child’s natural feeling 
for rhythm and form. In one instance, 
the third line of a four line stanza was 
sung ending on do. Immediately a 
little girl said, ‘‘I don’t think it ought 
toend ondothere. It should end on re 
and then be repeated to end on do for 
the last line.’’ The correction was ac- 
cepted by the class and the melody writ- 
ten accordingly. Discussions in the 
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simpler phases of appreciation were the 
outcome of this work, and the interest 
thus aroused carried over to the dis- 
cussion of other songs which the class 
had studied. 

Through their own melodies, new 
problems in time and theory were intro- 
duced. The children were exceedingly 
eager to learn anything which would 
make their music more interesting and 
lovely, and were quick to see the pos- 
sibility of gaining greater beauty and 
effectiveness through the use of variety 
in time and tonal structure. Interest 
was keen the moment the teacher sug- 
gested that she knew a different group- 
ing of notes. In this way the use of the 
dotted quarter note followed by an 
eighth note and the use of sharp chro- 
matics were taught to the fourth grades, 
and finding do from the signatures, to 
the third grades. In all cases these 
problems were incorporated in their 
new songs. The children heard the new 
problem first, used it in their melodies, 
and later on, in writing their songs, 
learned how it looked on paper. Thus 
the written symbols meant living music 
to them, and they discovered for them- 
selves that notation is a means of con- 
veying musical thought to others, rather 
than an end in itself. 

Then came the fun of writing ‘‘our 
song’’ on the blackboard. The chil- 
dren soon discovered that they must 
translate their tunes into syllables in 
order to find where to place the notes 
on the staff. This proved valuable 
work in ear training, and seemed rea- 
sonable to the children, for they could 
see the need of finding the proper staff 
positions for the notes if other people 
were to be able to read and enjoy their 
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songs. The teacher then went to the 
blackboard and said, ‘‘What shall I 
write?’’ The answercame, “The staff,” 
and then, ‘‘The G clef.’’ The clef was 
purposely written in the wrong position, 
a mistake which did not escape the keen 
eyes of the watching children. From 
that moment they were alert. The next 
discovery was that there must be some 
way of determining where do should be 
placed. The children sang the mel- 
ody through by syllables, and found 
how high and how low it could most 
naturally be sung. Picking out the 
highest syllable and deciding on its 
staff position, they counted down and 
found the position of do. The next 
question was how to indicate where do 
should be placed. By the signature, 
of course. How niany sharps or flats, 
and where should they be placed? In 
previous lessons, the fourth grade chil- 
dren had studied the relation of signa- 
ture to key, and were proud of their abil- 
ity to answer that question. Those who 
could not remember, saw that they must 
review in order to be able to answer it. 
The third grade classes, to whom this 
was new work, answered, ‘‘We must 
put in a check mark to show where do 
is.’ The teacher realized her oppor- 
tunity and said, ‘‘Do you know how 
grown-up people show where do is?” 
‘““No, how do they?” Pointing to songs 
which had been put on the board by 
other classes, she asked, ‘‘Can you see 
how it is shown where dois found?” Al- 
most everything from words to bar lines 
were mentioned. Finally one little boy 
said, ‘‘I know. It’s those funny things 
right next to the G clef.” ‘‘Those are 
sharps,” said another boy, very proud of 
his knowledge. ‘‘ But over there in that 
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other song there’s a flat,’’ came from an- 
other child. ‘‘Oh, please tell us how 
to find do that way,’’ came in a chorus. 
But the period was over, so the teacher 
said that she would explain the next 
day. The next morning, when the class 
entered, the first question asked was, 
“‘Are you going to show us how to find 
do this morning?”’” By taking advan- 
tage of this intense interest, in two days 
the problem was mastered by every 
child in the class. 

After the signature was in place, the 
teacher proceeded to write notes on the 
lines and spaces as directed by the class. 
If any question arose as to the length of 
a note, it was a simple matter to clap 
the rhythm and thus find how many 
beats the note should receive. All sorts 
of mistakes in notation were purposely 
made by the teacher, but seldom were 
they allowed to pass, the class rising 
almost in a body to protest. The 
teacher was even taken to task for a 
crooked note stem! Every new prob- 
lem in notation, whether it was a prob- 
lem of signature, time, or pitch, was 
worked out and explained once. When 
a similar problem recurred, the children 
were able to solve it themselves. 

In every class all the notes were on 
the staff before any child noticed the 
lack of the lines which mark the meas- 
ures. Then came the question, ‘‘ How 
shall we find out where to place them?” 
By singing and observing familiar songs, 
the children learned that bar lines alway 
preceded the strong or accented notes. 
Then they sang their new song with 
rhythmical emphasis and found its 
strongly accented notes, and knew that 
the bar lines belonged before each of 
those notes. It was also discovered 
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that the accented notes occurred regu- 
larly. After the number of beats be- 
tween each two bar lines was deter- 
mined, the two numbers which show the 
time signature were put in place, the 
upper one to show how many beats the 
measure contained, and the lower one 
to show the time value of the note which 
received one beat. 
ifying the number of beats in each meas- 
ure was found very helpful in banishing 
that oft made verbal mistake, ‘three 
notes in a measure,”’ instead of ‘three 
beats in a measure.’’ The teacher would 
point to a measure made up, for in- 
stance, of a half note and a quarter rest, 
and remark, “‘ But there is only one note 
in this measure.”’ ‘‘Oh, but the half 
note has two beats, and the quarter rest 
one beat. That makes three beats in the 
measure,’ would come the answer. 

Writing the words under the proper 
notes completed ‘‘our song.’’ And the 
expression of pride and joy in those 
small faces was worth seeing. Immedi- 
ately came the query, ‘‘Can’t we write 
our song on paper, ourselves?’’ They 
could, and did. Each child made his 
own copy, and those who did the best 
work made extra copies for the school 
and the teacher. 

Of course the writing of accompani- 
ments was too difficult for children of 
that age, and was done by the teacher. 
But in several cases where there was a 
choice in the style of accompaniment, 
the different styles were played to the 
class which had written the song, and 
the children made their selection, and 
gave the reasons for their choice. 

The children now began to see the 
need for a plot and dialogue in order to 
present their songs to an audience in the 


The practice of ver-' 
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form of an operetta. The pupils in one 
class were particularly interested in 
stories, and on occasions when we had 
story telling were always suggesting 
things that might or ought to happen. 
So the teacher encouraged them to take 
the subjects of the songs, build a story 
around them, and work out the dia- 
logue. Each child in the class wrote a 
story using this material. Almost every 
story contained one or more good ideas, 
but no story covered the whole subject 
satisfactorily. They were all read and 
discussed in class, and the general plot 
was decided upon by the children. 
Then, using the ideas from the stories, 
the dialogue was worked out, the chil- 
dren suggesting the lines, while the 
teacher wrote down those finally chosen. 
An occasional leading question, or a sug- 
gestion about the English, was all that 
was required from her. An amusing 
incident occurred when the children, 
after deciding to have a Queen of the 
May, insisted on having a King of the 
May also. They reasoned that where 
there was a queen there should be a 
king; and they did not mean to allow 
their reason to be overcome by mere 
tradition. After the dialogue was com- 
plete, titles for the operetta were sug- 
gested by the children. They selected 
the best ten, and asked that their good 
friends, the principal and vice-principal 
of the school, might share in their fun 
by making the final choice from those 
ten. ‘‘Mother Nature’s Family” was 
the title finally selected. 

While the children were making the 
story, their practice hours were used to 
perfect the singing of the songs and to 
work out the action. Practically all 
the action and some of the dance steps 
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THE RABBIT 


finally used in staging the operetta were 
suggested by the children in their regu- 
lar classroom work. Children were en- 
couraged to interpret the song as the 
others sang, and the best expressions 
were chosen. In several cases, chil- 
dren chosen as dancers, with very little 
assistance from the teacher, would 
adapt dance steps which they already 
knew to their own music, inventing ap- 
propriate wing-like arm movements for 
the bird songs and dances. Cordial co- 
operation was given by the instructor 
of physical education to this phase of 
the work. 

Then came the final joy of costuming, 
staging, and presenting their creation. 
Attractive posters in spring coloring and 
design were made and sent out by the 
industrial and fine arts departments. 
The industrial arts department also 
offered to take over the designing and 
making of all the bird, butterfly, and 
fairy costumes. The sixth grades were 
studying dyeing, and with their teacher 
evolved some lovely effects with mere 
cheesecloth, dye, and bits of pasteboard 
for bird beaks. The paper flower cos- 


THE KING, THE QUEEN AND THE RABBIT 


tumes were planned by teachers, as- 
sisted by children, under the direction 
of the vice-principal and made by them 
during their rest hours; and the frog and 
bumble bee costumes were made of 
paper muslin, by the seventh grade sew- 
ing classes. 

The children who wrote the dialogue 
also planned the stage setting. Their 
story demanded a rising and setting sun, 
so they decided to use for their back- 
ground screens decorated with branches 
above and flowers below, making a de- 
lightful garden effect. The flowers were 
made of left-over scraps of paper, by 
children in the industrial arts classes, 
or in groups out of school hours. As 
the school is in the most densely popu- 
lated mill district of the city, green 
branches were at a premium. The 
children scoured the region for felled 
trees, and boys and girls alike tugged 
their little express wagon loads of 
branches to the school. The stage set- 
ting was very attractive with flower 
decked thrones of king and queen 
against a woodland background, above 
which shone the smiling face of the sun. 
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The teacher, while realizing that the 
selection of a few talented children 
would produce a more finished result, 
felt that all children who wished to take 
part in their own creation should do so. 
On the evening of the performance it 
was not an easy matter to dress and 
handle two hundred and thirty excited 
children. But here again the splendid 
spirit of codperation was in evidence. 
Each class was costumed and kept quiet 
and contented in a classroom under the 
supervision of a teacher, with older 
school girls as assistants. Older girls 
and members of the Junior Police Patrol 
acted as messengers and escorts when 
classes were summoned to the stage 
entrance. With an efficient assistant 
to supervise entrances, another at the 
exit, and an able accompanist at the 
piano, the teacher had nothing to do but 
direct from the front, and watch the 
fun. The good spirit was further shown 
by the fact that there were plenty of 
volunteer assistants for that bugbear 
of all amateur performances — the 
day of clearing up which inevitably 
follows. 

The performance was given before 
two most appreciative audiences: the 
parents and older children in the eve- 
ning, and the tiny children in the after- 
noon. The audiences contributed funds 
for a portable phonograph with a sup- 
ply of records for the school, and also 
a goodly sum for the Junior Red 
Cross. 

Many correlations which have not 
been mentioned came about naturally. 
The art teacher, whose classes were 
illustrating poems, allowed the chil- 
dren to illustrate their operetta songs. 
Some classes made memory booklets of 
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their songs, nicely printed and suitably 
decorated with crayons, or with paper 
silhouettes. They also made black and 
white or colored sketches of the stage 
setting, with various characters in ac- 
tion. The teacher was delighted to find 
that through their interest in drawing 
the screens to fold in and out properly, 
the children gained valuable knowledge 
of the principle of perspective. 

After the operetta was completed, the 
children immediately began to look for 
other excuses for writing original songs. 
One class in its regular classroom work 
was studying Dutch life, and they con- 
ceived the idea of writing some Dutch 
songs. They made a very lovely mel- 
ody for ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
and also wrote tunes for several other 
poems about Dutch children and wind- 
mills. The kindergarten teacher asked 
for some new spring songs, so each class 
wrote words and music for at least one 
song for the kindergarten. They loved 
the work and took great pains to make 
the songs short and simple enough for 
very little children. 

The teacher also found it possible to 
correlate with the music lessons, stud- 
ies in good citizenship. One such lesson 
concerned safety and courtesy in the 
use of street cars. After discussing the 
matter in class, the children decided to 
invent a game, with songs introduced at 
intervals. Each class wrote a song 
about the subject which most strongly 
appealed to their interest, such as the 
conductor, or the traffic policeman. 
One class wrote a song describing the 
thoughts of people as they saw the car 
coming toward them, and their feelings 
as they tried to board the car in a crowd. 
The children played a game of ‘‘ Trolley 
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Car,” using one aisle with seats on each 
side as the car. They planned all their 
dialogue and action, and decided upon 
the place where the songs should be 
introduced. It was very amusing to 
see a small traffic policeman direct a 
crowd with the impersonal impassivity 
of a true official; or a young conductor 
advise passengers who were boarding 
his car to step carefully; or a tiny boy 
touch an imaginary hat and say, with 
great dignity, ‘‘Pardon me, madame, 
but will you take my seat?” 

As the teacher is primarily a music 
teacher, and the operetta a music proj- 
ect, perhaps she may be pardoned for 
introducing a few words concerning the 
possibilities of the ‘‘original song’”’ 
method of presenting school music prob- 
lems. She enjoyed this way of teach- 
ing more than she had ever enjoyed 
teaching before. There were times, of 
course, when the muse was hard to woo, 
but the surprisingly interesting inci- 
dents which were always happening 
made her classroom work an unusually 
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happy experience. She held herself 
ready to grasp the psychological mo- 
ment for impressing an old point, or in- 
troducing a new one, and trusted her 
children to do the creative work. She 
feels that this method of allowing chil- 
dren to learn through making their 
own melodies can be introduced suc- 
cessfully with any system of public 
school music. Usually, children will 
compose tunes embodying the prob- 
lems they have recently studied, and 
all melodies, for the lower grades, can be 
written in simple rhythm. If prob- 
lems too far advanced for the grade are 
met, they can be explained as they are 
written, and any questions concerning 
them answered, but their mastery need 











A BUTTERFLY 


not be insisted upon. However, it will 
be surprising to find how many children 
will understand and remember these 
explanations. Different children will 
excel in different parts of the work, but 
each child will usually find some phase 
of special interest to himself, and thus 
will become interested in other phases 
which hitherto have meant little to him. 
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The objection is sometimes raised 
that a departmental school cannot work 
out a project because of the diverse in- 
terests of the teachers. The objection 
was shown to be unfounded in this op- 
erettaexperiment. Not only did teach- 
ers of the arts, sewing, and physical 
education departments gladly correlate 
their work with that of the music de- 
partment, but all the teachers in the 
school, by their assistance in costuming 
and managing the children, contributed 
materially to the final result. 

An obstacle which might prove fatal 
to success in some cases would be a 
critical and unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward such a project on the part of the 
music supervisor. The supervisor in 
Passaic at that time gave his cordial 
support to the undertaking, because he 
is one of an ever-increasing number of 
educators who believe that children 
should learn by doing, and become 
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masters of their quota of knowledge, 
and not mere filing cabinets of infor- 
mation. His advice and constant co- 
operation contributed largely to the 
success of the enterprise. 

The superintendent of schools also 
gave no little encouragement to the un- 
dertaking, and showed a keen interest 
in this evidence that such music work 
could be done by children from foreign 
homes, and also that the music depart- 
ment could correlate with other depart- 
ments so successfully. He appreciated, 
too, the evident enjoyment with which 
children, teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisor all worked together for a com- 
mon cause. Given the support of 
school superintendent and music super- 
visor, there is no reason why any well 
trained music teacher, provided she is 
endowed with enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion, might not accomplish similar 
results in any school. 
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A CHRISTMAS PROJECT 


The third grade was expected to enter- 
tain the school at one of the December as- 
semblies. The class gave suggestions as 
to programs appropriate to the season which 
might be worked out. These suggestions 
included (1) a program of Christmas songs, 
(2) a dramatization of a Christmas story, 
and (3) a reading of a Christmas story. 
The merits of these were discussed. It was 
decided that a song program would be less 
desirable than some other features, as the 
general school program for Christmas would 
consist wholly of songs and carols. Either 


of the other two would do. Attention was 
called to the fact, however, that other grades 
had given similar programs and it was 
agreed that the school would be more inter- 
ested in something entirely different. The 
teacher made the following suggestions: (1) 
stories of Madonnas and their artists, (2) 
descriptions of evergreens used at this sea- 
son, and (3) Christmas customs in other 
countries. The class decided upon Christ- 
mas customs in other countries. Justifica- 
tion for the fact that the class chose a sug- 
gestion made by the teacher to accomplish 
a purpose also suggested by her may be 
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found in one of Professor Kilpatrick’s talks 
on “Dangers and Difficulties of Project 
Method,” given at a conference on project 
teaching, in which he says the following: 


Another point for consideration is the origin of 
purposes. Some have feared that we call upon 
the teacher to wait for a move from the child. 
This is wrong. The point of view here presented 
does not demand any particular origin of the 
suggested purpose; either the child or the teacher 
may originate the suggestion. The essential 
point is that while the activity is in process the 
child or children so feel the purpose that it oper- 
ates as an inner urge to define the end, guide the 
pursuit, and supply the drive. Whether the 
teacher shall or shall not suggest the purpose is a 
practical matter to be decided in the light of all 
the consequences, including among others the 
degree to which the suggestion may actually 
enlist the purpose of the child or childfen. 


Clippings containing information bearing 
on the subject and related stories were 
mounted on cardboard and left where the 
children would have access to them before 
school and during library periods. Books 
from the classroom library containing in- 
formation and stories were added to this 
material. It happened that one day early 
in December the Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce issued with the Salem News several 
pages of material dealing with Christmas 
customs, stories, and poems. A few of the 
children who had evidently interested their 
parents brought in clippings from these 
sheets and later put them into their book- 
lets. 

Volunteers read the clippings to the whole 
class after having first read them to the 
teacher. The important points or signifi- 
cant customs of each country were discussed 
and listed on the board. Then so-called 
oral compositions were worked out for each 
of the countries studied. These were France, 
England, Norway and Sweden, Russia, and 
America. After several children had tried 
their skill in presenting these to the class, 
they chose individuals to tell them for the 
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In a similar 
way they chose individuals to read the 
story of ‘‘Piccola,” ‘“‘The Legend of the 
First Christmas Tree,’’ and the poem, ‘‘The 


final presentation in the hall. 


Christmas Tree.”” The of “Ba- 
bouscka”’ was included in this list of stories 
to be read but later they decided that it 
would vary the program and be much more 
interesting to dramatize it. For this the 
children contributed from home everything 
necessary for the simple costuming of the 
characters. There were sheets for the robes 
of the three wise men, a cape, basket, and 
various toys for Babouscka. Children who 
had no part in the dramatization were just 
as eager to contribute as participants, and 
did so. 

During a music lesson the children looked 
through the music book and found two new 
Christmas songs. These were studied and 
learned in regular music lesson periods. 

In arranging the program the children 
decided that the story of “‘ Piccola’’ should 
follow the account of French customs, since 
Piccola was a little French girl; that the 
“Legend of the First Christmas Tree’’ and 
the poem, “The Christmas Tree,’’ should 
follow the description of the custom of 
decorating with greens. One of the two 
new songs was an English folk song and 
it was considered that the best place for 
that was after the description of English 
customs. 

With the help of the head of the art de- 
partment some houses typical of Sweden 
were made. Small bits of raffia, each ar- 
ranged and tied to resemble a sheaf of wheat, 
were fastened to sticks and attached to the 
houses. The sand table was covered with 
cotton for snow, the children gathered a few 
twigs of evergreens for background, and, 
with the houses set up, a typical custom of 
Norway and Sweden, that of providing a 
feast for the birds, was illustrated. 

Finally, the children wrote brief accounts 
of the different topics studied, each choos- 
ing the one he wished to write about. A 


story 
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few were eager to write of more than one, 


and used every spare minute for that pur- - 


pose, one little girl even writing some de- 
scriptions at home and coming early in order 
to copy them at school. Very simple covers 
were made and the booklets taken home. 

The program as arranged by the class was 
given in the hall for the whole school. It 
included oral descriptions of significant cus- 
toms of each country studied, readings of 
stories and a poem, dramatization of 
“Babouscka,” and songs. 

The various phases of the work extended 
over a period of about four weeks. The 
subjects embraced were (1) language, in- 
cluding oral and written composition or re- 
production, and dramatization; (2) reading, 
silent and oral, in preparation for the read- 
ing of the clippings to the class, and stories 
selected for the program; (3) music, learn- 
ing new songs from the music readers; and 
(4) hand work, as illustrated by the sand 
table expression and the booklets. 

The program for any special day observ- 
ance may be worked out in a similar way. 
Such programs are of much value because 


they grow out of the regular school work.° 


The following books were found useful 
in working out the project: Children’s Book 
of Christmas, J. C. Dier, Macmillan Co.; 
Children’s Book of Christmas Stories, A. D. 
Dickenson, Doubleday, Page & Co.; Christ- 
mas, R. H. Scauffler, Moffat; Christmas in 
Legend and Story, Smith and Hazeltine, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard; Christmas Stories, 
Georgene Faulkner, Daughaday & Co.; 
For the Children’s Hour, Book One, C. S. 
Bailey, Milton, Bradley Co.; Good Stories 
for Greai Holidays, Frances Jenkins Olcott, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.; How to Tell Stories 
to Children, Sarah Cone Bryant, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.; Junior Red Cross News, Dec. 
1921, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C.; Month by Month Book, Dec. 1903, 
Willis and Farmer, E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
Stories to Tell to Children, Sarah Cone 


on 


Bryant, Houghton, Mifflin Co.; The Christ- 
mas Story, Henry T. Bailey, The Davis 
Press; Through the Year, Book One, Clyde 
and Wallace, Silver, Burdett & Co. 
M. ELIZABETH JAMEs, 
State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


ARITHMETIC PROJECT 


TO FIND HOW MUCH TO CHARGE FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCHEONS 
Situation: 

The Country Day School of Scranton 
was incorporated in 1920 and began work 
in a partially completed building October 
gth, 1921. It is our plan to have the chil- 
dren stay all day, serving them hot lunch- 
eons at noon, consisting of soup or cocoa, a 
meat, two vegetables, and a dessert. As 
this was our first year to serve luncheons, 
we had no basis of past experiences to de- 
cide how much to charge each child. Miss 
Field, the principal, asked my group — 
Sixth Grade — to find out how much we 
were to charge. Our Cafeteria was the 
last of the rooms to be finished and so we 
had some time to gather our information. 

Our plans were, first, to make a list of 
foods that we thought were necessary to a 
growing child’s body, keeping in mind that 
the younger children’s luncheons would not 
be quite the same as the older ones’ and 
trying to find foods which all would enjoy. 
We submitted our lists to the parents, our 
Physical Education director, and the direc- 
tor of the Cafeteria. The list was then 
divided among the group, each child being 
responsible for a certain number of items 
of which they were to find the cost. This 
they did by going to the stores, bakeries, and 
markets, and finding that prices varied in 
the fall and winter. We generally used the 
average price and figured on the basis of 
providing for one hundred children. This 
gave us a great deal of work in fractional 
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parts of a dollar, measurements of pt., qt., 
gal., qt., pk., bu., oz., lb. These problems 
were supplemented with others of the same 
kind and grade of difficulty in other Arith- 
metics. 

Beside the interest that this project 
aroused in the children and the basis that 
it gave for many problems that are neces- 
sary in this grade, it had another value in 
that it led to further activities. 

We found in the prices quoted to us that 
chickens and eggs were among the most 
expensive articles of food. The question 
arose: ‘‘Why do they cost so much?” I felt 
this was a worth-while lead and I replied, 
‘‘How would you like to find out and how 
would you go about it?”’ After much dis- 
cussion it was finally decided that the only 
way to find out would be to actually raise 
the chickens. They asked Miss Gray, our 
Manual Training teacher, if it would be pos- 
sible to build a chicken coop and yard, and 
then asked Miss Field if we might buy some 
hens. Receiving the needed encourage- 
ment, we sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., for bulletins 
and upon their arrival and after much study- 
ing and further discussions as to the kind 
of house, amount of air, floor and yard space 
necessary per hen, we found we needed some 
quite definite knowledge of measurements 
involving both square and cubic mensura- 
tion in order to build the house and yard. 
Here again we used our books as sources 
of information and worked many problems 
similar to the ones that arose in the building 
of the house. After all was completed, we 
purchased six Rhode Island Red hens, four 
of them pullets and the others hens — the 
latter being bought with the hope that they 
would set which, much to our disappoint- 
ment, they did not do that spring. 

Two children took care of the chickens 
each week and they fed a mixed ration in the 
proportion of 10-10-5, one-third in the 
morning to insure their eating mash, which 
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was always accessible, and the remaining 


‘two-thirds in the evening — measurements 


again. We averaged three eggs daily from 
the four pullets and these we sold to our 
Cafeteria, charging them the market price 
of the day on which we received the twelfth 
egg. The prices varied even in the spring a 
few cents and were about half what the 
winter prices were, giving us an opportunity 
—a real one — to discuss the fluctuation 
of markets. 

They did simple bookkeeping, using the 
single entry, keeping the expenses and in- 
come from eggs, the latter being used to pay 
for feed. We had gain and loss percentage 
here because of its need in our final reckon- 
ings. The children decided, however, that 
we had not carried the experiment over a 
long enough period to decide, that the time 
should cover at least a year, so they are 
planning that next year they will continue 
this project. 

The topics that were definitely covered 
by this project are as follows: 

Common fractions and decimals. 

Decimals in relationship to percentage. 

Tables of length, surface, cubic measure, liquid 
measure, dry measure, avoirdupois weight. 

Perimeter and areas of squares and rectangles. 

Drawing to scale. 

Bills and Accounts. 

Simple phrases of local business, as grocery, 
butcher shop, bakery, fruit stands, etc., using such 
problems as you would meet in purchasing supplies. 


All the problems that arose from this ques- 
tion were supplemented in every case by 
many more problems of the same kind and 
grade of difficulty. 

Not only did it afford countless opportu- 
nities for arithmetic, but we all enjoyed it 
very much. Besides it had a certain dis- 
ciplinary value to the children in that they 
had the care of the chickens and it was 
necessary that they be well kept in order to 
increase the egg production. 

E. LouIsE BEAVER, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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To the Editor of the Jourual of Educational 
Method: 

Excellently as the article of Mr. Agnew’s 
in the September Journal sets forth one of 
the larger problems of our teacher-training 
institutions, it has seemed to the writer 
that some of the arguments are somewhat 
aside from the issue. The implication to 
which objection is made particularly is that 
our normal schools in training teachers to 
use the project as a teaching tool are in dan- 
ger of becoming experimental schools and 
not training schools for teachers in average 
systems. 

If first of all we examine into the nature 
of project teaching, it may help to clear the 
situation. It has long been an unfortunate 
practice for those who have the problem of 
education in hand to apply the term 
“‘method”’ to every new concept in educa- 
tion and, once the new name has been 
linked with the old term ‘‘ method,” to ex- 
pect that a new panacea, very much like a 
patent medicine, has been discovered. 
Is not project teaching rather an educa- 
tional ideal than a method? Certainly 
some of our recent analysts have success- 
fully shown that it is a concept that covers 
the rubric of organization of subject matter 
as well as method. 

To all who have given thoughtful atten- 
tion to the matter it has appeared clear that 
project teaching is another and somewhat 
broader notion of the whole educational 
process perhaps, but nevertheless one which 
is closely related to such other once radical 
but now thoroughly accepted notions as 
socialization, motivation, and so forth. It 
may be that the term will serve its purpose 
and pass out like others. But at this time 
it would seem that it comes nearer being 
the practical interpretation of Professor 
Dewey’s epoch-making suggestion that the 
school must be, and education must be, life 
and not preparation for life. Whatever 
other views may be had of project teaching 
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and whatever other claims may be made for 
it, it has surely proved true that the alert 
teacher, the interested and trained teacher, 
has through project teaching made it possi- 
ble for the child to make experience for him- 
self rather than remake it, and to live 
through again such experiences of the race 
as it is desirable and possible for him to live 
through so that, instead of being memo- 
rized to be forgotten, they are indelibly 
stamped into the very marrow of his mental 
and social life. 

What then is the supervisor’s and what 
the superintendent’s attitude toward proj- 
ect teaching and the normal school’s re- 
sponsibility in training its students in this 
type of activity? As chairman of the ap- 
pointment committee in a normal school for 
the past two years, I have found that some 
of our best patrons, the superintendents of 
our city schools, are asking the question, 
“Can this girl teach by projects?”’ It is 
true that some others ask with equal vigor 
and with perhaps equal right, ‘‘Is she of the 
jazz type?”’ We found also that the super- 
visors of our student teachers insisted that 
they lacked training along this line, partic- 
ularly the supervisors of the primary 
grades. 

The practice in our normal school work 
here then has been that, after first trying to 
instil the theory thoroughly into the minds 
of our girls and later trying to demonstrate 
it by teaching by project in such courses as 
had to do with the general method of in- 
struction, we first began in a summer ses- 
sion to ask all student teachers as a part of 
their work in student teaching to plan and 
execute a project, big or little. The next 
logical step was to prepare them more ade- 
quately by giving a course in “Project 
Teaching.”’ This course is this term being 
offered for the first time and it is too early 
to predict what it can accomplish. The 
general plan for the present year is this: 
a member of the education department will 
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deliver one lecture or conduct one discus- 
sion a week with the class, and the teacher 
in manual arts in coéperation will give the 
students, about half of whom are actually 
engaged in practice teaching, opportunity 
to work out projects of the individual and 
group types, largely in relation to their prac- 
tice teaching, present orfuture. By another 
year it is planned to extend the administra- 
tion of the course to the work of a commit- 
tee representing the departments of educa- 
tion, manual arts, English, mathematics, 
geography, history, and science, so that 
the truer nature and broader scope of proj- 
ects will be realized and be actually worked 
out by the students. 

It will no doubt always be necessary to 
bear in mind that real artistry cannot be 
expected of everyone in teaching projects, 
just as all students who pursue courses in 
tests and measurements cannot be expected 
to become safe and accurate ‘interpreters 
of their findings in either intelligence or 
achievement tests, and indeed just as few 
doctors or lawyers become recognized art- 
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ists respectively with the knife and with 
oratory. 

Three contentions have been presented 
in this discussion: first, that teaching by 
projects is not a new method but a general 
notion covering educational objectives and 
the organization of subject matter in ways 
that are new in name rather than in point 
of time or novelty; second, that our more 
progressive superintendents and supervisors 
want teachers who are skilled in this line of 
work just as they have for some little time 
been demanding that teachers shall be pre- 
pared to carry on a testing program; and 
third, that therefore the teacher-training 
institution which ignores this phase of 
teacher-training is not only not in danger of 
being considered an experimental school but 
is actually in danger of lagging woefully be- 
hind the actual requirements and demands 
of those who want its product, the profes- 
sional leaders in our elementary school. 

W. J. GIFFORD. 
State Normal School, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF EDUCATION 

Although now in its fourth year, the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education is not so widely known 
as it deserves to be. Monthly meetings 
are held during the school year at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. The program 
of work includes general topics presented 
to the entire membership, alternating with 
meetings of the sections, of which there are 
twenty-eight. A fair idea of the activities 
of the society may be gained from the Bul- 
letin for November. This reports such 


topics as ‘‘The Present Status of the Den- 
bigh Performance Test,”’ ‘‘An Inventory of 
Habits in Kindergarten and First Grade,” 
“Recent Literature in the Teaching of 
Spelling,” ‘‘The Subject Matter of Gram- 
mar Scales,” ‘‘An Inventory of the Arith- 
metical Achievements of Sixth Grade Chil- 
dren,” “The Rdle of the Junior High 
School,’”’ “Research in Civic Education,” 
and ‘‘An Experiment in Silent Reading.” 
These meetings were presided over in part 
by members of the New York City system 
and in part by members of the Faculty of 
Teachers College. The President of the 
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Society is Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg, a 
member of the Board of Examiners of New 
York City, and the Secretary is J. Carlton 
Bell, of the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers in Brooklyn. Professor Bell acts 
as editor of the Bulletin, which is sent to all 
members. The present membership is 
approximately 700. 


A BULLETIN TO TEACHERS 


The specific character of the Bulletin to 
Teachers, by Mr. George Melcher, Director 
of the Bureau of Research and Efficiency in 
Kansas City, which appears below com- 
mends it to general notice. As compared 
with the pious exhortations sometimes 
posted, it seems to deserve strong appro- 
bation. 


PLEASE POST ONE 


Kansas City, Missouri 
June 8, 1921 
To Principals and Teachers: 


Only in recent years have teachers realized the 
very great importance of silent reading. 

Two pupils enter high school. One has the 
ability to read 200 words per minute and the 
other has the ability to read 300 words per minute. 
Each of them is able to reproduce 95 per cent of 
the main ideas in the passages read. The pupil 
who reads 300 words per minute can do in a given 
time one and one-half times as much work as the 
two-hundred-word pupil. The rapid reader is 
able to do as much work in two years in high 
school as the slow pupil can do in three years. 
The same advantage holds for the rapid reader in 
the affairs of life. The lawyer, the editor, the 
physician, the business man, the mechanic must 
read. The ability to read rapidly is a time con- 
server for the busy man. It must be understood 
that the ability to comprehend thought accom- 
panies the rapid reading. In most cases rapid 
readers grasp the highest percentage of thought. 
Statistics show that only about one out of twenty 
rapid readers is a “‘skimmer”’ or surface reader. 

Recent experiments have shown that pupils 
can be trained in silent reading and that both the 
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rate of silent reading and the ability to compre- 
hend thought can be increased greatly by train- 
ing. It has further been shown that speed in 
silent reading can be increased greatly in a very 
few weeks. See O’Brien’s Experiments described 
in the 20th Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, pages 54 to 76. (A copy 
of this book has recently been sent to the ele- 
mentary schools.) 

In our own city schools, a large number of 
teachers have been working carefully and scien- 
tifically on the teaching of silent reading during 
the past year. The technique of teaching silent 
reading is just in the process of development, but 
those teachers who have availed themselves of 
the existing knowledge on the technique of teach- 
ing silent reading have done most excellent work. 
Three cases are cited here to indicate what may 
be done. 

Case I. A third grade class. Tested October 
29 with Courtis Reading tests. Rate 106; com- 
prehension 93. Taught for three and one-half 
months by the best methods known to the teacher. 
Tested again. Rate 184; comprehension 92. An 
increase in three and one-half months or one-third 
of a school year of 74 per cent in the rate of read- 
ing, with a loss of only 1 per cent in comprehen- 
sion. The class was tested a few days later with a 
rate of 200, with only a slight loss in comprehen- 
sion. This class is reading with the ability 
of average fifth grade pupils, and will do easily 
the geography, language, history, and thought 
problems in arithmetic in grades four and five. 
The class is only an average class in mental power, 
so that the increase in the ability to read has been 
due to skillful teaching. 

Case II. Astrong sixth grade class. Tested in 
February with the Monroe Reading tests. Score 
seventh grade standard. Skillful teaching for 
nine weeks. Class re-tested. Scores showed a 
remarkable gain. This result clearly indicates 
that sixth grade pupils can be taught to read. In 
order to be sure that no error was made in testing 
the class, a third Monroe Reading test was given. 
This third test was of different material but of the 
same difficulty as first test. Scores were again 
exceedingly high. Finally a Monroe High School 
Reading test was given to the sixth grade class 
and the scores were above Monroe's senior high 
school standards on the high school test. This 
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class will be a joy to the seventh grade teacher in 
history, reading, grammar, and arithmetic. It 
can study literature with understanding and satis- 
faction in the seventh grade. 

Case III. A seventh grade class which was re- 
garded as a weak class and as poor in reading 
was not tested at the beginning of the year. How- 
ever, the teacher gave special attention to read- 
ing. The members of this class came from homes 
that were of moderate circumstances and some of 
them from very poor homes. The teacher took 
an intense interest in the improvement of the 
reading ability of the pupils of this class. At the 
middle of the year, the class was tested with a 
Monroe Reading test and scored above the 
seventh grade standards,—a tribute to skillful 
teaching. 

Many cases similar to these exist in this city 
and in other cities. In all the cases mentioned 
the pupils have formed a great love for reading. 
They love to do what they can do well. 

With the new course of study in reading and 
with our increased knowledge of the technique of 
silent reading, next year is destined to be the 
banner year in Kansas City in improvement in 
silent reading. However cultural and valuable 
may be a course in Greek philosophy in summer 
school, a course in the technique of teaching silent 
reading is far more practical in a present day sys- 
tem of schools. 

It is not possible to discuss in a brief paper 
methods of teaching. However, in the teaching 
of silent reading, three things stand out so promi- 
nently that they should at least be mentioned. 
Speed in silent reading is increased by: 

First, decreasing or eliminating vocalization. 

Second, decreasing the number of eye-fixa- 
tions per line. 

Third, much practice in reading easy and in- 
teresting material. 

For a discussion of these three suggestions, see 
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the 20th Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II, pages 54 to 
76; and O’Brien’s Silent Reading published by 
Macmillan Company. 

Since extensive practice in silent reading is im- 
portant, every teacher can help improve the 
reading in her community by encouraging library 
reading during the summer months. Lists of 
suitable books can be found in the supplementary 
book lists in the 1915 course of study, in a new 
reading list which is just being sent in multigraph 
form to every building, and in the various library 
lists. 

Pupils should not during the summer read the 
books of the grade to which they have been pro- 
moted but those of the grade in which they have 
been during the past year, or even those of a 
lower grade. For example, sixth grade pupils 
promoted to the seventh grade should select their 
reading from the sixth grade book lists or from 
the fifth grade lists, and should not read seventh 
grade books because speed and power in reading 
is developed by reading easy material. A seventh 
grade pupil who reads fifth or sixth grade books 
during the summer will surpass a seventh grade 
pupil of equal ability who spends his summer on 
seventh grade reading. 

This letter is accompanied by a report showing 
the Median Scores made in the city on the Read- 
ing tests given in February of this year. Post 
this report; additional copies will be sent the be- 
ginning of the school year in September, 1921. 
The only important suggestion to be used at this 
season is the matter of reading during the sum- 
mer. It occurs to me that every principal and 
every teacher should be interested in guiding toa 
certain extent the reading work of the pupils dur- 
ing the vacation period. 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE MELCHER, Director, 
Bureau of Research and Efficiency. 
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THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL! 


Private schools in America have various 
conceptions of their place and functions. 
Oftentimes they are primarily to support 
some ecclesiastical influence; again they are 
“select fitting schools,’’ open only to those 
who can pay or who meet some other arbi- 
trary standard; still others are avowedly 
coaching schools, not educational institu- 
tions in themselves but training grounds for 
the colleges above, in which the real busi- 
ness of taking on culture will begin. The 
school in which Miss Hartman and her co- 
workers in the Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments is interested is a sort of labora- 
tory school, a place where ideas may be 
tried out and their worth — or lack of it — 
established. 

Not content with gathering ideas for 
themselves, these experimenters would aid 
othersoflike mind. Itisthis purpose which 
appears to have led to the compilation of 
the material in the handbook called The 
Child and His School. The pronoun will 
itself shock some, who are accustomed to 
think of the child as a sort of passive recipi- 
ent of whatever seems best to do to him in 
the interest of the state. 

The character of the book may be de- 
scribed as an enlarged syllabus of current 
educational problems with references and a 
special bibliography of sources of subject 
matter. Its chief service will be to those 
engaged in curriculum-making. After an 
introduction presenting the “‘ Present Edu- 
cational Situation,”’ the treatment divides 
into Part I, ‘‘The Scientific Basis of Edu- 
cation,” and Part II, “The Educative 
Process.’’ The latter is declared to be es- 
sentially activity, and hence the school 


1 By Gertrude Hartman. 
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problem is regarded as that of organization 
of activities in the course of which race 
experience may be assimilated and growth 
take place. 

The summaries of the nature of the school 
subjects are excellent. If teachers every- 
where could be induced to read them and 
ponder on the social nature and value of 
what they are called upon to teach, there 
would be less calling for verbal memory of 
ready-made generalizations, the most fu- 
tile practice of theschools. Certainly every 
teacher’s reference library should contain 
copies of the book and supervisors should 
make use of it in their conferences. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


STANDARDS IN THE RECITATION 


An addition to our list of score cards with 
which to judge individual recitations is 
made by Mr. J. T. Giles in the Elementary 
School Journal for September. One char- 
acteristic feature of the new card is that it 
makes no attempt to evaluate either special 
teaching methods or curriculum material. 
The items included are held to be equally 
applicable to all subjects. The principal 
points of reference are the physica! sur- 
roundings, the immediate conditions for 
learning, the use of ideas and tools, the use 
of the English language, and the attitude of 
teacher and pupils. The author's com- 
ments upon his plan are interesting and 
would serve as a body of suggestions to 
teachers either experienced or otherwise. 
There is, however, comparatively little that 
is new, the most novel feature perhaps being 
the statement of exact degrees of tempera- 
ture and humidity and the definite refer- 


New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1922. 
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ences to standard tests. The items of the 
card are not weighted, although the author 
suggests how this might be done. 


IN THE ‘‘'EDUCATIONAL REVIEW” 


The October number of the Educational 
Review contains the usual number of im- 
portant articles. Perhaps those of most 
general interest to our readers will prove to 
be ‘‘The Present Status of Mental Test- 
ing,’ by Professor Colvin, and ‘‘The Proj- 
ect Method in College Courses in Educa- 
tion,’ by Professor Kilpatrick. These are 
both reports of addresses before the Society 
of College Teachers of Education in Chicago 
last February. 

One of the most helpful suggestions made 
by the first writer is that intelligence is 
measured indirectly through what has been 
learned. We cannot measure directly in- 
nate intelligence. This means that intelli- 
gence tests must be so constructed that the 
elements employed will be within the com- 
mon experience of those tested. This will 
no doubt have an important bearing upon 
the critical revision of the intelligence tests 
now in use. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s address was pre- 
pared for a group presumably none too well 
acquainted with what should be under- 
stood by the term Project Method. Hence 
he devoted a portion of his time to exposi- 
tion of the concept, the central idea being 
that a project is any unit of purposeful ex- 
perience or activity where the inner urge 
fixes the aim of the action, guides the proc- 
ess, and furnishes its drive or inner motiva- 
tion. Having stated the principle, he pro- 
ceeded to point out the difference between 
its application in the case of children and in 
that of mature persons such as college stu- 
dents. Actually the body of experience had 
with the idea in colleges is as yet very small. 
The author has had the best success with 
discussion groups at work upon problems 
set by the instructor himself. That this isa 
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great advance over the older lecture method 
there can be no doubt. Others have at- 
tempted more radical measures, but the 
technique of project work in college is yet to 
be developed. 


VARIOUS TITLES 


Among other articles which the readers 
of this JouRNAL will be interested in are: 
“The Duluth System for Rating Teach- 
ers,’ by John L. Bracken in the Elementary 
School Journal for October; ‘‘The Func- 
tions of the School Principal,”” by Charles 
D. Lowry in the Chicago Schools Journal 
for October; ‘‘Language Error Tests,” by 
G. M. Wilson, being continued from Sep- 
tember in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology for October; ‘‘Composition as a 
Mode of Behavior,” by F. N. Scott, and 
“Dangers of the Project,” by Melissa A. 
Jones, in the English Journal for October. 

Worthy of special notice is the fact that 
School Life, published by the Department 
of the Interior for the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, D. C., was resumed with 
September. The October number is de- 
voted to library interests and contains a 
number of important contributions. This 
magazine is distributed gratuitously to 
libraries and sent to others for the sub- 
scription price of 30 cents a year. Orders 
should be addressed to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Pedagogy of Physical Training. With 
Special Reference to Formal Exercises. 
By C. Ward Crampton. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xv+257. 
Illus. 


Specific directions for classroom teachers. 


The Progressive Road to Silent Reading. 
Fourth Year. By William L. Ettinger, 
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Edgar D. Shimer, and James J. O’Regan. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1922. 
Pp. x+214+xvi. 
Good material for reading, though it is not easy 
to see why the reading should be wholly silent. 


First Lessons in Speech Improvement. By 
Anna I. Birmingham and George Philip 
Krapp. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922. Pp. xxix+212. 


A practice book by a classroom teacher and a 
college authority. 


Literature of the World. An Introductory 
Study. By William L. Richardson and 
Jesse M. Owen. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1922. Pp. ix+526. Illus. 

Brief accounts of the work of leading authors in 


thirteen countries, with short excerpts and refer- 
ences. 


Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence. 
By Henry Herbert Goddard. Princeton 
University Press, 1921. Pp. vii+128. 
$1.60. 


Lectures on the Louis Clark Vanuxem Founda- 
tion. 


Educational Sociology. By David Snedden. 
New York: Century Co., 1922. Pp. xii+ 
689. 

Comprehensive in treatment and supplied with 
references for further reading. 


English in Service. Complete. By W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield and A. Laura McGregor. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1922. Pp. xix+566. 

For the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades or 


Junior High School. Paged separately in three 
parts. Informal and intimate in tone. 


The Education of Behaviour. A Psychologi- 
cal Study. By I. B. Saxby. London: 
University of London Press, Ltd., 1921. 
Pp. vii+248. 6/- net. 

Devoted to the period of adolescence. Avoids 
the extremes of some previous works in this field. 


Nationalism and Education Since 1789. A 
Social and Political History of Modern 
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Education. By Edward H. Reisner. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 
xili+575. 
Nationalism, democracy, and the factory system 
as conditioning education in Europe and America. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Introduction to Psychology. A Syllabus. 
By Walter John Gifford. Harrisonburg, 
Va.: Garrison Press, 1922. 75 cents. 

Seat Work in Story Form. By Jennie E. 
Scolley. New York: Newson & Co., 1922. 


A Manual for Teachers to Accompany His- 
tory of English Literature. By William 
Allan Neilson and Ashley Horace Thorn- 
dike. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. 60. 


San Diego Junior High Schools. Program 
of Studies and Curriculum Organization. 
A Bulletin of Useful Information for 
Pupils and Parents. 


The Utica Country Day School for Boys and 
Girls. New Hartford, N. Y. Pp. 38. 


The High School Curriculum and Syllabi of 
High School Subjects. State of Minne- 
sota, Department of Education, St. Paul, 
August, 1922. Pp. 99. 

The Part-Time School. Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 3, November, 
1922. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation: Status of the Rural Teacher in 
Pennsylvania, by LeRoy Albert King. 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 34. Engineering Edu- 
cation After the War, by Arthur M. 
Greene, Jr. Bulletin, 1921, No. 50. 
Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions—to December 22, 1921. Bulletin, 
1921, No. 52. Status of Sex Education in 
High Schools, by Newell W. Edson. 
Bulletin, 1922, No. 14. The District 
Owned or Controlled Teacher's Home, by 
J. C. Muerman. Bulletin, 1922, No. 16. 
Reorganization of Home Economics in 
Secondary Schools. Bulletin, 1922, No. 5. 
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Endorse Its Economy and 
Exceptional Quality— 


There’s no guess and gamble to using Gluey. 
It’s the tried and proven Perfect Paste that 
makes pasting a pleasure. 

In the gallon stone jars, or four-ounce Handy- 
Tube, Gluey’s Goodness is uniformly perfect. 
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“STICKS LIKE A BROTHER” 


Junior Typewriting 
for 


Junior High Schools 
By Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


Harnessing the play instinct, directing it into 
useful channels, is the mission of this new publica- 
tion for intermediate and junior high schools. 


Instead of the usual condensation of material 
found in treatises prepared for commercial use, 
Junior Typewriting proceeds in greater detail, 
more deliberately, more cautiously. 


Two objectives are featured: Typewriting for 
its own sake and typewriting as an ally of English. 


Whether, later, the pupil gravitates to the clas- 
sical or commercial course he will, at the same time, 
have developed an appreciation of English which 
he will look upon as a valuable corollary of the 
typing course. 

Teacher's Handbook Free 
to teachers adopting the book 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 
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For INTELLIGENCE SURVEY use 


The Myers Mental Measure 


It gives Every Child a Chance. 
It is a Non-Language Test. 
It ts a Single Continuous Scale for 
All Grades and Ages. 


MEASURING MINDS: 


AN EXAMINER'S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


By 
CAROLINE E. MYERS and Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 


Head of Department of Psychology, 
Cleveland School of Education 


PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1922 
By the same authors 


Form 2 of THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


To alternate with the first form 
AND 


A PANTOMIME GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TEST 


All Pictures—Given Without Language 
Designed for Kindergarten to Grade Six in districts where 
there are many foreign children. Also for foreign-speaking 
adults in schools and factories. No knowledge of spoken 
English is necessary. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day, 
WHY not suggest to 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 


a copy be supplied 
for your school ? 
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